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Joy of Work | 


GREAT deal of the joy of life consists in doing per- | 
fectly, or at least to the best of one’s ability, every- | 
thing which he attempts to do. There is a sense of satisfac- 
tion, a pride in surveying such work—a work which is round- | 
ed, full, exact, complete in all its parts—which the superficial 
man, who leaves his work in a slovenly, slipshod, half finished 
condition, can never know. It is this conscientious complete- 
ness which turns work into art. The smallest thing, well done, 


becomes artistic. | 
—William Mathews 




















Types of Teaching Reading 


By WILLIAM S. Gray 


School of Education, University of Chicago 


iar with the fact that the methods and 

content of teaching reading are changing 
rapidly. These reforms may be attributed to 
changing social needs, to the enrichment of 
school curriculums, and to the results of hun- 
dreds of scientific studies of reading made 
during recent years. It should not be thought, 
however, that uniform changes have been 
made in the methods and content of reading 
in all schools. As a matter of fact, many dif- 
ferent methods of improv- 


' F VERY elementary school teacher is famil- 


aims; namely, to master the mechanics of read- 
ing, to develop habits of effective oral read- 
ing, and to cultivate the appreciation of good 
literature. All of these aims are important. 
When instruction is limited to them, however, 
other important phases may be neglected. 

In the type of teaching described attention 
during reading periods was directed largely to 
accuracy of word recognition, to reading aloud, 
and to the study of literary selections usually 
chosen in conformity with adult standards. 

Classwork proceeded from 





ing the teaching of read- 
ing have been tried in the 
United States. It is the 
purpose of this article to 
describe six types of 
teaching that are illus- 
trated in current practice. 
The characteristics of these 
types are im some cases 
much alike and the exam- 
ples presented do not il- 
lustrate all of the methods 
in use. They serve here, 
however, to focus atten- 
tion on significant tenden- 
cies in the teaching of 


his hand. 


book shelf. 





EACHING a child to love no variation. 

books is bestowing a great 
gift upon him. Happiness is used 
then always within reach of 
If he is lonely he 
has but to turn over his hand 
and the richest treasures of a 
friend’s best mood are his. 
he would forget, if he would 
remember, if he would learn, if 
he would laugh or weep or ex- 
ult, he has but to turn to his 


—Angelo Patri 


day to day with little or 
Supple- 
mentary readers were 
for practically the 
same purposes as the basal 
readers. Each class met 
as a unit, there being lit- 
tle or no differentiation of 
If instruction to meet indi- 
vidual needs and _ inter- 
ests. Teachers who 
taught in the way de- 


scribed usually assumed 
that the training given 


during the reading period 
developed all the reading 








reading and to suggest im- 
portant problems which teachers should study 


carefully. 


Traditional methods of teaching reading. 
It will be helpful at the beginning of this 
discussion to recall some of the methods of 
teaching which were widely used in the past 
As a tule, instruction in reading was given 
only during the reading period. Reading was 
thus sharply set off from the other subjects 
in which opportunities are always present for 
valuable instruction in methods of interpret- 
ing and using the content of the printed page. 
The material provided in the special reading 
class was largely limited to that found in a 
basal set of readers, in a small number of sup- 
plementary readers, and in a few library books. 
As a result, pupils secured a very limited range 
of experience through reading during the read- 
ing period. Both the content and the methods 
of teaching reading were controlled by three 
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attitudes, habits, and skills 
needed by the pupils in the various reading ac- 
tivities in which they engage. As will be 
shown later, such a program fails to provide 
adequately for the reading needs of pupils to- 
day. Furthermore, this type of teaching read- 
ing is at variance in most particulars with the 
procedures suggested by the results of scientific 
studies of reading. 


A rich and varied program of activities 
during the reading period —A second type of 
teaching reading is illustrated in classrooms 
which provide an enriched program of activi- 
ties during the reading period. The chief 
aims in teaching reading in these cases are to 
give children rich and varied experiences 
through reading, to stimulate good thinking, 
to arouse strong motives for and permanent 
interest in reading, and to provide for the 
economical and orderly development of essen- 
tial reading attitudes, habits, and skills. The 
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use of a basal set of readers is supplemented 
by the use of a variety of books, such as “'story 
books,” ‘“‘silent readers,’ ‘‘study readers,” 
“dramatic readers,” and library books for 
group and independent reading. 

Instead of a uniform program throughout a 
week or a month, the reading activities vary 
from day to day to serve different purposes, 
such as to find specific information, to enjoy 
an interesting story, to inform or entertain 
others, or to develop accuracy and independ- 
ence in word recognition. The content and 
methods are adapted daily to meet individual 
needs that are caused by differences in previ- 
ous training and experience and in capacity to 
learn. Furthermore, much greater attention 
is given to silent reading than was formerly 
true. Oral reading is limited largely to audi- 
ence situations, in which real motives for read- 
ing to others stimulate the reader to do his 
best, and to special occasions when children 
strive to improve their performance under 
guidance and in the light of definite standards. 
Interest and appreciation are thus aroused 
through wide reading of various interesting 
types of material rather than through intensive 
study and oral reading. 

It is apparent that this type of teaching is 
in many respects superior to what was called 
the traditional type. It marks the beginning 
of a series of reforms of large significance, but 
as will be shown later, it is an incomplete type. 
Many other changes are necessary in order to 
raise reading instruction to a high level of 
efficiency. 


Wide reading in all school activities—A 
third type of teaching reading is found in many 
schools which supplement a rich program of 
activities during the reading period, with op- 
portunities for wide reading in the content sub- 
jects and in a special literature period. School 
libraries or classroom libraries, provided inde- 
pendently or through the active cooperation 
of public libraries, are essential in this type of 
teaching. What is done in the reading period 
is closely correlated with the training under- 
taken in class dealing with other subjects. For 
example, construction lessons and excursions 
often provide the material on which simple, 
valuable reading lessons are based. Interest 
is aroused during the story hour or language 
period in selections or poems which are later 
read and enjoyed during the reading period. 
Furthermore, topics discussed in recitations de- 
voted to content subjects, such as “Life in 


~ 


Holland,” are made the basis of many inter- 
esting lessons during the reading period. 
Reading when thus developed into a very 
general activity plays an increasingly important 
role in the life of boys and girls and in the 
enrichment of their experiences and interests 
both in and out of school. Even in the kin- 
dergarten and in the first grade it becomes 
something more than a formal exercise. It is 
introduced in the primary grades in the form 
of blackboard lessons, mimeographed material, 
and simple, interesting books. Many oppor- 
tunities for reading are provided in the middle 
and upper grades, including a rich variety of 
books of a recreational character or designed 
to promote purely individual interests. Read- 
ing material of varying levels of difficulty are 


' provided for each class in order to meet the 


needs of pupils who differ widely in reading 
achievement. Many interesting, attractive li- 
brary books which pupils may read independ- 
ently are provided in all classrooms. Maga- 
zines and newspapers are kept on the library 
tables in the middle and upper grades, from 
contact with which pupils may acquire interest 
in current events and in discussions of im- 
portant social issues. The distinguishing aim 
of this third type of instruction is to supple- 
ment the activities of the reading period with 
Opportunity to read much simple, interesting 
reading material relating to all the child's in- 
terests both in and out of school. It is obvious 
that instruction of the type described is far 
more valuable than that provided at either of 
the levels previously described in this article. 


Systematic guidance in the development of 
appropriate reading attitudes, habits, and skills 
that involve reading —A fourth type of in- 
struction in reading is illustrated by the ac- 
tivities of teachers who recognize that specific 
guidance and training in habits of reading are 
necessary in order to develop complete mas- 
tery of the different kinds of activities essen- 
tial in the various situations in which reading 
is employed. Some of the chief differences 
between this and the preceding type of in- 
struction may be illustrated by means of a 
contrast. 

In a recent study which included the co- 
operation of more than twenty schools, it was 
found that about one-third of the schools were 
provided with an ample variety of reading 
materials for use in the various school subjects 
and were profiting from many of the advan- 
tages which attach to the use of such mate- 
rials. However, the teachers in these schools, 
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which were alike in their provision of abund- 
ant material, had adopted two radically dif- 
ferent plans of guidance and training. Some 
of the teachers cultivated, during the reading 
period, only the attitudes, habits, and_ skills 
required in the study of literary selections. 
They assumed that little or no direction of 
reading activities was necessary when pupils 
tried to read for information in non-literary 
fields. Consequently the pupils made use of 
inappropriate habits or cultivated careless and 
inaccurate ways of reading which had to be 
corrected later. 

A second group of teachers recognized that 
systematic training and guidance were needed 
in the different reading situations. Accord- 
ingly they made detailed studies to determine 
the reading and study habits needed in each 
subject involving reading. Some of the atti- 
tudes and habits common to several subjects 
were made the basis of specific training during 
the reading period. Other attitudes and hab- 
its peculiar to a given subject were emphasized 
in connection with the reading situations in 
which they naturally appeared. Frequent tests 
were given to determine both general reading 
achievement and efficiency in reading for spe- 
cific purposes in content subjects. The re- 
sults showed marked improvement in all the 
different types of reading and an absence of 
that confusion and inefficiency which appears 
when pupils do not know how to adapt their 
reading to different types of material. The 
provision of opportunity to read widely in all 
school activities is a distinct step forward, but 
the systematic development of appropriate hab- 
its and skills suited to the different kinds of 
material read is an essential step of the greatest 
significance. 


Organizing teaching in large, interesting 
units—A fifth type of teaching is illustrated 
in the better schools of our country, in which 
the materials read are organized around large, 
interesting problems or topics. The nature of 
such units is suggested by the following titles: 
“Mother Goose and Her Family,” in the first 
grade reading class; ‘The History of Chicago,” 
in a third-grade community-life class; ‘Why 
Japan is the Britain of the Orient,” in a fifth- 
grade geography class; and “The Characterist- 
ics of a Real Patriot,’ in a seventh-grade litera- 
ture class. These units are in striking con- 
trast, both in breadth and variety of content 
and in organization, to the unrelated selec- 


tions in readers and to the page by page as- 
signment in textbooks used in content sub- 
jects. Furthermore, such units encourage the 
cultivation of habits of coherent thinking and 
they stimulate good habits of reading. The 
fact should now be apparent that teachers 
often face the obligation of reorganizing the 
materials of instruction in order to raise in- 
struction in reading to a high level of ef- 
ficiency. 


Provision of wide opportunity for independ- 
ent reading and study.—A sixth level of teach- 
ing is illustrated in those schools which pro- 
vide pupils opportunity to read widely for 
recreation and to engage in independent read- 
ing and study. The one type of reading is 
provided by schools which permit pupils to go 
regularly to the reading table or the library 
primarily to satisfy interest and to derive 
pleasure and satisfaction. The second type is 
provided by teachers who encourage pupils as 
early as the third and fourth grades to select 
problems for individual study and investiga- 
tion and to prepare coherent reports, with such 
guidance from the teachers as may be neces- 
sary. These opportunities insure the estab- 
lishment of permanent habits of reading and 
the cultivation of efficient habits in independ- 
ent reading projects. 

The types of teaching described form a se- 
ries of standards by which a teacher may 
measure the efficiency of her instruction in 
reading. It is impossible to change at once 
from the first to the sixth type, incorporating 
into the teaching all of the advantages of the 
intermediate types. Familiarity with these six 
types of teaching should, however, serve to 
stimulate teachers to improve the efficiency of 
their instruction in reading as rapidly as 
possible. 





There never has been in the world’s history 
a period when it was more worth while to be 
a teacher than in the twentieth century, for 
there was never an age when such vast multi- 
tudes were eager for an education, or when the 
necessity of a liberal education was so gener- 
ally recognized. It would seem as 
though the whole world were trying to lift it- 
self to a higher plane of thought. . . . it 
is a great thing to be a teacher in these present 
years of grace. 


—William Lyon Phelps 
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The Angelus By JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 


An Inter pretation 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


RETON’S picture “The Song of the 
Lark’’ asks you to hear the song of a 
bird; Millet’s picture invites you to hear 

the sound of a bell. 

Of course you have heard bells ringing—a 
school bell, a fire bell, a church bell. Did 
you ever hear the bell of a country meeting- 
house, at nine o'clock on a quiet Sabbath morn- 
ing, calling people to prepare for the service? 
The tones, softened by the distance, echo over 
the wide landscape and come to the ear as en- 
chanting music of unearthly sweetness. 





make us stop and think too. The day’s work 
is finished, they were just ready to go home— 
the barrow loaded for the man to wheel, the 
basket ready for the woman to carry—when 
they heard the bell. Instantly the man re- 
moved his cap, the woman folded her hands, 
and they bowed their heads in prayer. 

In the original painting a great flock of 
birds darkens the sky above the woman's head. 
“Our heavenly Father feedeth them,” you re- 
member; will he not care for his children who 
are “of more value than many sparrows?” 





The Angelus—By Jean Francois Millet 
Has he not blessed the field with its harvest ? 


In Brittany, where Millet lived, the church 
bells call people to evening prayer just after 
sunset. Wherever they are, whatever they are 
doing, the devout folk stop work, bow their 
heads, and thank God for another day’s work 
done and another night’s rest to come. 

Millet saw all that as something beautiful 
and right, and wanted everybody else to see it 
that way; so he painted this picture. The dis- 
tant church spire, the broad fields, the two 
peasants standing reverently in the foreground, 
as they hear the music of the distant bell, 


Is it not right to return thanks? Should we 
not all take time to do that every day? 

And the glory of the sunset floods every- 
thing with its soft radiance, giving a touch 
of beauty to the most commonplace things, 
gilding the sack of potatoes, the basket, even 
the wooden shoes of the tired feet. How 
beautiful it all is—as lovely as the sound of 
the Angelus itself. It is as beautiful as the 
sheltering wings and the silvery tones of an 
angel from heaven, blessing the pure in heart. 
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Rhythm and Learning 


By HELEN E. KRAUSE 
Edgerton High School 


73 HAT is the idea of rhythm? What 
is its value in the education and de- 
velopment of a child? How may it 

be made a part of all grade subjects, and not 
only of music and physical education?” This 
question was asked by a grade school principal, 
a woman who believes that rhythm training 
and appreciation is of vital importance to a 
grade school child, and that because it does 
affect his whole life great emphasis should be 
given to it in the early years. “A rhythmic 
life is necessarily a happy life.” Toward this 
end all of the early education of the child 
should be directed. 

Rhythm cannot be isolated as an individual 
unit and be so recognized. There is rhythm 
everywhere, in everything, and even though 
we speak of it in a rather definite way, it must 
be felt or sensed, or it cannot be understood at 
all. You are familiar with the simple illus- 
trations of rhythm in nature—the coming and 
going of the seasons, the rising and setting of 
the sun, the steady flow of great rivers. Ona 
beautiful spring morning you expertence a feel- 
ing of harmony, of gladness, of the beauty of 
all things. One studies the human body and 
finds the most concrete illustrations of rhythm. 
All bodily processes depend on steady control 
and release—a measured motion of functions. 

If there is rhythm in the beautiful things in 
Nature, there must also be rhythm in the grow- 
ing child, the greatest of life creations. The 
little child responds to his environment in an 
impulsive and instinctive way. To him there 
is some form of rhythm in everything—in the 
sound of a motor or engine as well as in the 
song of a bird. Rhythm appeals to every 
child. His responses to it are largely through 
physical activity; movements of his body that 
embody the emotions which he experiences in 
connection with all he sees, hears, or feels. 
That is why the work of the kindergarten is 
largely what is usually termed ‘rhythm train- 
ing’’—or the directing of the child’s activities 
in a definite way. The elemental activities, 
running, walking, skipping, galloping, are 
crude, indefinite, and must be controlled so 
that the child learns to be rhythmic in his 
movements, to have control of his physical 
body. The appreciation of form, and the 
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power of expression which is such an import- 
tant part of later life, depend on the develop- 
ment and refining of the crude, impulsive 
movements of earliest childhood. 

The kindergarten aims to bring rhythm into 
everything the child does. It seeks to develop 
the child’s initiative and a sensitiveness to 
things about him. The work in the first grade 
goes on with the fundamental beginnings of 
the kindergarten, but becomes more compli- 
cated. The child must learn additional things 
and his environment changes from the informa! 
kindergarten to the formality of the school- 
room. Thus the range for rhythm training 
widens, and the necessity for bringing to the 
child the knowledge and appreciation of rhythm 
in its fuller sense—in its relation to himself, 
his environment, and his life in general—be- 
comes the biggest problem of the schoolroom 
teacher. 


Since music seems the best of all rhythm 
trainers, it may well be the subject with which 
to start a discussion of rhythm in connection 
with all of the school subjects. The funda- 
mentals of music have a surprisingly close re- 
Jationship to the structure and rhythm of other 
subjects. In the kindergarten the music must 
be very simple, with strongly marked accents 
and contrasts of loudness or softness, lightness 
or heaviness. The child learns to detect these 
factors and to respond to them with bodily 
movements. This early rhythm training should 
be continued through the elementary grades, 
and additional factors should be introduced 
Music and physical education should work 
hand in hand toward the same end. 

Listening to music to study its structure 
the intensity, the beat and accent, the phrasing 
and speed—should be followed by physical in- 
terpretations by the child. Dramatization is 
the best means of teaching response to the 
music. For showing intensity (loudness, soft- 
ness) the elemental steps may be used, work- 
ing in at the same time note values (whole, 
half, quarter, eighth, sixteenth notes). The 
child learns that some notes are held longer 
than others, that some music makes him skip, 
some makes him walk; sometimes he feels like 
a giant, sometimes like a fairy or an elf. He 
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hears some notes stand out from the others 
and sometimes two or three or four or more 
notes seem to belong together. He thus learns 
the beat, the accent, the measure of the music, 
and his steps and movements vary accordingly. 
Later, phrasing, the idea that certain groups 
of notes belong together, is brought in. When 
the child moves to them he finds he can do 
the same thing for a certain length of time 
and that sometimes he wants to move fast, 
sometimes slowly. The correlation of music 
and physical activity is so very great and so 
very essential to the development of the child, 
to his idea of harmony, of beauty in move- 
ment, of bodily control; to his power to listen 
to music and appreciate 


is the word in a sentence—a measure of music 
is a short phrase with the accent falling on one 
of the notes or words. These measures or 
sentence phrases put together make a sentence 
clause equivalent to a half or quarter phrase 
in music. Clauses put together in a definite 
order make a sentence. The sentences make 
paragraphs like the whole phrases or themes 
in a piece of music. Paragraphs follow each 
other to complete a story just as phrases and 
themes following each other in harmonious 
order complete a composition in music. Punc- 
tuation marks are likened to the rests and 
marks of expression in each musical selection. 
Does this help to show that there is in prose 

the same fundamental 





it, and to his sensitive- 
ness and consciousness of 
form, that the study of 
each is essential, not only 
in the elementary grades, 
but all the way through 
school. ‘The aim in the 
eatly study of rhythm is 
to carry the child from 
the enjoyment of spon- 
taneous activities, stimu- 
lated and regulated by 
the rhythmic vitality of 
music, to the intellectual 
ind emotional enjoyment 
of music and movement 





HERE is in souls a sympa- 

thy with sounds, 

And as the mind is pitched the 
ear is pleased 

With melting airs or martial, 
brisk or grave. 

Some chord in unison with what of 
we hear 

Is touched within us, and the 
heart replies. 


thing found in music, 
which makes rhythm 
there a very marked, defi- 
nite, and real _ factor? 
Reading with expression, 
modulation of voice, in- 
terpretation, observation 
of the time relationships 
of words to each other, 
sentences to each 
other, are the means of 
portraying rhythm in 
prose. 

Whether working si- 
lently or orally, the child 
must get the rhythmic 


—Cowper 








of later years.” 

Reading and all other branches included un- 
der “English” have wide opportunities for 
thythm training. The study of poetry in- 
cludes a very familiar and valuable process in 
the recognition of rhythm. The beat of a 
line, the rhyme of any two or more lines, the 
length of a verse, the melody and swing of 
the words, the sound of the voice—the rate, 
tempo, pitch the interpretation and_ sig- 
nificance of the meaning of the thoughts em- 
bodied in the lines, are all dependent on an 
appreciation of what rhythm is. The child 
must sense the rhythm or he cannot read poetry 
with beauty or harmony. 

It is in prose reading that people fail most 
to detect rhythm. It is hard for many indi- 
viduals to sense rhythm unless it is definitely 
marked, although in music and poetry it is 
very evident to them. However, the fact that 
prose is rhythmic, with very definite rhythmic 
characteristics, can be shown by a comparison 
of its main features with an already familiar 
subject—music. First of all, compare the 
structural foundations. The beat of the music 


feeling of what he is 
reading in order that he may understand it and 
that others may enjoy listening to him. A 
teacher often expresses the opinion that chil- 
dren get restless and do not listen when some 
individuals read aloud to them, but that they 
are intensely interested and listen carefully 
when someone else reads. Wherein lies the 
difference in presentation? Go back over the 
factors mentioned above and analyze the child. 
Does this bring out anything to explain his 
lack of or possession of rhythmic appreciation ? 
The teacher will find a valuable aid to her 
rhythm training in reading if she can discover 
the faults or good points of her pupils. She 
will further increase her opportunities to help 
the children if she can see a carry-over from 
the schoolroom to outside life of the poise, 
pleasant voice, and manner that she attempts 
to foster in her class work. 


All teachers are familiar with the posstbili- 
ties of rhythm work in connection with pen- 
manship and spelling practice. It is rhythm 
of a very definite nature, easy to carry out. 
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In arithmetic it may be a little more difficult 
to detect. It is evident that in the lower grades 
the learning of the “tables” and practice on 
them can easily use the definite practice some- 
times used in spelling—that of unified class 
recitation. It may be a help to some children 
if the teacher can find a method of showing 
the relationship of different figures to each 
other in the work in addition, subtraction, and 
other problems—the idea that these numbers 
always have the same relationship, a definite 
harmonious relationship, that is either right 
or wrong. Also, if she can show how import- 
ant the knowledge of the use of figures and 
numbers is in the work and life outside of the 
schoolroom, a greater interest may be aroused 
and greater results follow. The children real- 
ize that there is a very definite use for the 
arithmetic they learn. 


In the study of history we reach a more 
indefinite kind of rhythm because, more than 
any other type already mentioned, it cannot 
be discovered unless it is felt. Of course the 
steady repetition of chronological events in the 
life of countries and states shows a rhythmic 
recurrence quite easy to follow, and a process 
of origin, growth, development and decline 
which is in itself one of the most concrete ex- 
amples to be found. But it is another rhythm 
which the teacher must first find for herself 
and then aim to transfer to her pupils. It is 
this—a unified feeling about any one thing or 
man or event—a oneness in ideal or thought. 
While studying any one great man, the teacher 
should try to get the class as a whole to feel 
the same way about him—about his greatness, 
importance, love, willingness, leadership, 
friendship; then and then only she is estab- 
lishing a rhythm of feeling and purpose for 
her class. The children learn that people in 
other parts of the world do the same things, 
think and act and learn the same things, go 
through the same troubles and find similar so- 
lutions. The basic underlying rhythm is the 
same the world over in the lives of every peo- 
ple. It is the surface rhythm which has varia- 
tions—the kind of houses or clothes, the man- 
ner of speech or communication, the names 
given to the religious and social customs. By 





such a process of study there may be developed 
in the children an appreciation and more sym- 
pathetic understanding of fellow men, and it 
enables them to get an insight into a bigger 
life than just the one of their own familiar 
It is this deeper rhythm of “hu- 


little circle. 
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man consciousness’’ that the teacher of history 
aims to develop. 


Geography gives wonderful opportunities 
for telling boys and girls about the processes 
of Nature; the steady, deep, underlying Some- 
thing that controls all life—animal, vegetable, 
mineral, and all of the natural phenomena of 
the living world. There must be a continual 
recurrence with no mistake or faulty appear- 
ance. The development of a “human con- 
sciousness” may be the work of geography as 
well as of history, bringing into the child’s 
realm of comprehension a knowledge of so- 
cial, political, and economic conditions in all 
parts of the world. Only through a fuller un- 
derstanding of these factors can the child real- 
ize that the basic principles underlying all life 
in any state or country is fundamentally the 
same; that only in the manner of carrying 
them out is there a difference. 

Most classes have a period of drawing or 
art Or appreciation, when the teacher shows 
the children beautiful pictures, poetry, or 
themes, and explains them, tells about the artist 
or the composer and why he created them, or 
has the class work out harmonious drawing 
projects, and in general, tries to give them an 
insight into the beauty, harmony, rhythm of 
beautiful things so that they can understand 
this other side of life. 


Many teachers, as well as a large majority 
of most other people, have never thought about 
rhythm any more than to see it in music or 
drill work. The fact that it exists in some 
form in absolutely everything one can mention 
has never occurred to them. This perhaps ex- 
plains the great lack of the use and develop- 
ment of rhythm in the schools. The little 
children lose the opportunity of a wider edu- 
cation and development due to the lack of in- 
sight and inadequate education of the adults 
who are every ie molding their very exist- 
ence. A teacher, to give the most she can to 
her pupils, must first of all educate herself to 
a fuller understanding of how wide a range 
rhythm has and how important it really is in 
the life of a child. This depends on her 
understanding of and ability to sense the in- 
terests of the child, the things that are the 
very essence of his existence. Everything a 
child sees has a fascination for him. It holds 
a rhythm that attracts him and fires his imag- 
ination beyond words. The teacher must be 
able to see into these stimulants to the child's 
mind and direct them along useful channels, 
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whether it be the humming of a motor, the 
bubbling of water, the growing up of an 
animal or plant, or the passing of a train that 
is the subject. Each of these opens up great 
possibilities for the development and enlarge- 
ment of the child’s horizon, making him more 
wide-awake and alive to everything about him, 
and building up in him a harmony and rhythm 
of life and feeling. 


The teacher should also learn that behavior 
habits or “behavior patterns’? are a matter of 
rhythm. Discipline is wrong if it is narrow 
and hard, as if set in cast-iron molds, but it is 
not wrong if it is harmonious, regular but 
free. The problem of schoolroom discipline 
may solve itself if the teacher learns to use the 
children’s inherent desires for the base of it all. 
If the children are happy and busy and know 
what they are working for, and have just re- 
wards and recognitions, the whole atmosphere 
of the schoolroom will be pleasant. There 
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may thus be established an underlying current 
of harmony, in reality a “rhythm,” which 
keeps everything moving along the favorable 
planes necessary to accomplish the most and 
best in school life. An attempt must be made 
to direct the child’s behavior, allowing at the 
same time a certain amount of freedom for 
self-direction, and it will be found that if 
put on his own responsibility, he will co-oper- 
ate and be glad to do his part. 

This whole subject of rhythm is one that 
needs a great deal more thought. It can open 
up vast possibilities for much better accom- 
plishments in school work, a greater correla- 
tion between the subjects taught, and an im- 
portant carry-over into the life of the boy or 
girl, building up for him or her a really good 
background for future development, not alone 
for relationship to others, but for relationship 
to self, which is one of the most important 
parts of education. 





Superintendents 


Against Pooling 


Adopt Strong Resolution 


T THEIR fall meeting in conjunction 
with the annual meeting called by State 
Superintendent John Callahan, the city 

superintendents of Wisconsin expressed them- 
selves as being against the suggestion of pool- 
ing the investment of the retirement funds 
with other funds of the state in the following 
resolution, which was prepared by a com- 
mittee consisting of superintendents W. T. 
Darling of Wauwatosa, H. W. Kircher of She- 
boygan, and G. O. Banting of Waukesha: 


“The city superintendents contemplate with grati- 
tude and admiration the disinterested and efficient 
service of the annuity board; that far from criticism 
in view of the exaggerated reports of losses, they 
express their satisfaction that those losses are com- 
paratively small—smaller in fact than in many 
private corporations whose investments were admin- 
istered by highly paid financial experts. 

“In the light of this situation they express their 
conviction that no condition exists that would justify 
any change in the administration of the annuity 
funds.” 


The discussion brought out the fact that 
the public and normal school and university 
retirement funds each have a representative at 
the meetings of the Annuity Board, that the 
present plan of organization has, on the whole, 


worked successfully, and that there was no rea- 
son, in the opinion of superintendents, for 
changing it. 

In opening the conference on Thursday 
morning, September 27, Superintendent Calla- 
han outlined and explained the state depart- 
ment’s educational program, the progress it 
had made, and the next steps necessary. 

Assistant State Superintendent O. H. Plenzke 
made an address on “A New Departure in 
High School Supervision.’” He proposed that 
the state supervisor visit classes with the prin- 
cipal of the school and discuss observations. 
From this, the supervisor can assist the prin- 
cipal in formulating a supervisory scheme for 
the school, he explained. ‘This will provide 
a forward movement for the entire organiza- 
tion,’ Mr. Plenzke said. 

Vocational guidance in high schools of Wis- 
consin can be justified on three counts, Prof. 
Homer J. Smith of the industrial education de- 
partment of the university of Minnesota told 
the group. He listed the justifications as in- 
dividual, social, and economic progress. Dr. 
Smith held that the democratic ideal of equal 
opportunity can be obtained only through 
study of individual cases. He attributed 
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much of the so-called social unrest to the fact 
that a great number of persons are attempting 
work above or below their natural levels. 
“Economic efficiency can be hoped for when 
most persons do what they can do best by 
reason of physical, mental, and emotional 
qualities well matched with job requirements,” 
he said. 

That a cumulative record of a pupil be 
kept, was the suggestion of a committee 
headed by B. J. Rohan, Appleton superin- 
tendent, in which the method employed at 
Beaver Dam was submitted to the superin- 
tendents. 

Reports on the teacher tenure law by H. E. 
Smith, South Milwaukee superintendent, and 
on the length of the high school period by 
L. R. Creutz, Janesville superintendent, were 
heard by the association. A committee report 
by G. O. Banting, Waukesha superintendent, 
on a junior high school curriculum also was 
Piven. 


Eleven recommendations for the improve- 
ment of teacher training in Wisconsin were 
submitted at the close of the meeting on Fri- 
day. The recommendations are the work of 
a special committee appointed to study this 
question. The results of the survey were pre- 
sented to the association by Henry Kircher, 
Sheboygan, chairman of the committee. 

The committee declares that teacher training 
institutions should be organized exclusively for 


the training of teachers and that all effort 
should be expended toward this major ob- 
jective. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee follow: 


1. That there be a clarification of objectives and 
that knowledge, understanding, appreciation, and per- 
formance ability be regarded as standards, instead 
of a time and subject requirement. 

2. Students entering teacher training institutions 
deficient in knowledge of basic subjects should be 
required to meet an acceptable standard in these sub- 
jects in the institutions without credit. The training 
period of these people should be extended. 

3. That teacher training institutions use a curricu- 
lum which is uniform in its basic and fundamental 
educational objectives. 

4. Training for a specific position should be direct 
and specific. It is recognized that a knowledge of 
and participation in those activities which develop a 
basic understanding of human relationships is ¢s- 
sential. 

5. That interchange of credits be arranged between 
institutions from an educational point of view rather 
than dictated by legislation. 

6. That practice teaching be carefully regulated and 
supervised under accepted classroom conditions. 

7. That an apprentice system be established and 
a consistent “follow-up” plan of supervision be de- 
veloped. 

8. That certification be limited to the type of teach- 
ing for which the teacher is specifically trained. 

9. That there be a careful selection of students at 
the time of entrance. 

10. That records in training institutions be com- 
plete and accessible for teacher selection. 

11. Training in administration and supervising as 
well as teaching. 





Conservation in Wisconsin 
By Supt. MILTON C. POTTER 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HE past year was an epoch making one 

in Wisconsin's history of Conservation. 

At the 1927 W. T. A. convention a 
new section was established to be known as 
The Forestry and Conservation Section. 

In the month of March, 1928, responsive 
to the joint efforts of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, there was convened 
in Milwaukee the first Commercial Forestry 
Conference to be held in the United States. 
Conservation and intelligent use of forest re- 
sources and products were the dominant 
themes of the Conference. Forestry in W1s- 


consin, A New Outlook, the official report of 
the conference, published by the Conference 
and distributed by H. L. Ashworth, 49 E. 
Wells Street, Milwaukee, will prove a useful 
reference for anyone who wants to get a rea- 


sonably complete and readable story of this 
aspect of conservation. 

These innovations, long overdue in Wis- 
consin, have come in happy time when there 
is much to do and much that may be accom- 
plished in conserving Wisconsin’s exhaustible 
resources. The importance of conserving 
Wisconsin’s natural resources is too little 
realized, even by people who are well aware 
that the period of plenty is a thing of the past 
in too many earth resources. 

The Conservation and Forestry Section, 
therefore, commends itself to the considera- 
tion of every true teacher as a subject ‘second 
to none in importance from the point of view 
of the Human Race.’ Leaders in conservation 
education from state and nation will be at the 
Milwaukee convention to participate in the 
sectional program, bringing hopeful messages 
and helpful suggestions. The Forest Exhibit 
and the Information Bureau in Mechanics Hall 
will be at your service, replete with ideas, dis- 
tributing useful teaching materials, and giving 
such information as may be available. 
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Dramatic Events in Wisconsin History 
On The Verge of a Revolution 


By E. G. DoupNA, Madison 


XCEPT for the respect which our people 
have for the courts, Wisconsin might 
have been the scene of civil war in the 

spring of 1856. Indeed, one close to the 
events of the period observed that “we had ar- 
rived at the verge of revolutionary times and 
were rapidly drifting toward the vortex wherein 
the entire fabric of our government was to be 
endangered.” The crisis occurred as the result 
of a contested election to the governorship. 
In January of 1854 William Augustus Bar- 
stow became the third governor of the state. 
In early life he had been a miller in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, but he moved to Waukesha in 
1839. Here he built up a good business and 
won the friendship and loyalty of his neigh- 
bors. In 1849 he was elected secretary of 
state. He held that office two years, made a 
good record, and became the democratic candi- 
date for governor. He won the election by a 
plurality of 8,519. At the next election he 
was apparently elected over Coles Bashford, 
Republican, by a plurality of 157. His op- 
ponent immediately raised the cry of fraud and 
the state was thrown into a political frenzy. 
There was much reason to suspect that the 
returns were not honest. The old methods ot 
holding elections made it easy to manipulate 
the ballots and the political morality of the 
time seemed to condone anything that assured 
party success. Barstow’s administration, too, 
had been a stormy one. Railroads were being 
built and valuable lands were granted to them. 
Bribery was practiced and lobbying of the most 
vicious type was practiced. So notorious were 
the officials and their friends that they were 
dubbed ‘‘the forty thieves.’ And well they 
deserved the title. The land office was the 
source of most of the graft. There was an in- 
vestigation—partisan, of course-—and so much 
irregularity was uncovered that there was much 
doubt as to the honesty of any public ofhcial. 
“Barstow and the Balance’ was an effective 
battle cry industriously used by the governor's 
opponents. Whether the election returns were 
honestly counted was as yet unknown. Early 
in January, 1856, in the presence of seven com- 
panies of militia, and two thousand others, 
Barstow took the oath of office in the Senate. 


His opponent was also sworn in and demanded 
possession of the office. Now began a furious 
contest. Eminent lawyers were engaged, and 
the case was taken to the supreme court. The 
state was tremendously excited and at times it 
seemed that an appeal to arms would be made 
before the court could render a decision. While 
the case went on, and before a decision was 
handed down, the governor resigned and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Arthur McArthur was installed 
in his stead. Soon the court decided that Bash- 
ford had been elected by a majority of 1009 
votes and was entitled to the office. At first 
McArthur did not intend to resign, but finally 
he withdrew without a struggle. The capitol 
was packed with Bashford’s friends, and had 
McArthur given the word Barstow’s friends on 
the outside would undoubtedly have stormed 
the capitol—with consequences easy to imagine. 

The legal points raised were many. It was 
the first time in our history that a Supreme 
Court was asked to handle such a question. 
The men engaged in it were of the greatest 
abilities. Two of the attorneys, Edward G. 
Ryan and Harlow S. Orton, later held the of- 
fice of chief justice; Mathew Carpenter became 
a senator; Timothy Howe and Alexander Ran- 
dall served as cabinet officers. 

Bashford’s administration was an unhappy 
one, and he was charged with accepting 
$50,000 in bonds for granting favors to a 
railroad company. Although it probably was 
not true, he retired from politics and moved to 
Arizona. Barstow went to Janesville, and at 
the outbreak of the civil war raised a regi- 
ment of cavalry; but he died before he could 
see service on the battlefield. McArthur be- 
came an associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. 

It is with considerable chagrin that one 
reads the charges and countercharges that 
brought on this episode. He reflects that 
state school lands were lost to the state, care- 
lessly or fraudulently, and that the wise fore- 
sight of the founders of our common school 
fund was to a large degree nullified by po- 
litical ineptitude or gross dishonesty, perhaps 
both. We still quarrel, but it is many years 
since actual dishonesty stalked through the 
state’s government. 
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Liability and Non-Liability 
A PASSENGER on a railroad train was in- 


jured by a fall because a careless em- 

loye failed to remove a stepladder on 
which he had stood to light the lamps. He 
collected $5,000 damages. 

A workman in a factory collected several 
thousand dollars damage because injured by a 
defective machine. 

A motorist killed because of a defective 
culvert placed in a highway left his wife in 
fairly comfortable circumstances at the expense 
of the town, as a result of a verdict rendered 
by a jury in a damage suit. 

A city compromised a damage suit, the re- 
sult of a defective sidewalk, for $5,000. 

A school district is responsible under the 
Workman’s Compensation Law for injury oc- 
curring to a teacher because of a defective 
stairway. 


Florence Falk lived in Milwaukee. She 
was seventeen years old, attended school in one 
of the wards, and while attending that school 
and without any fault on her part she was 
made sick by sewer gas which escaped from a 
sewer pipe into the building, because the sewer 
pipe was permitted to be clogged. The city 
authorities were notified of this condition, but 
failed to repair the sewers. Florence died of 
sickness caused by escaping sewer gas. The 
court held that in maintaining the public 
schools, a city is performing merely a public 
duty, and is ot liable for the death of a pupil 
caused by sewer gas escaping into the school- 
room through a gas pipe which had, negli- 
gently, and with knowledge of the city authori- 
ties, been allowed to become clogged and to 
remain out of repair. 

Falk, Administrator, complainant vs. City of 
Milwaukee, respondent. This case was tried 
with unusual ability. 


In the case of Juul vs. School District of the 
City of Manitowoc, it was shown that a child 
twelve years old was injured by falling into 
a pail containing hot water, caustic acid, and 
chemical compounds, left in a passageway of 
one of the city’s school buildings, that the 
pail with its contents had been so placed for 
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the purpose of being used to scrub and clean 
the floor of one of the schoolrooms in accord- 
ance with a custom and that the rooms were 
cleaned once a week. The pail containing the 
scrub water was placed in a passage of the 
school building and at the time of the injury 
the child was going from one room to another 
in accordance with directions given to her by a 
teacher. The court held that ‘Such act must 
have been declared to be done by the school 
district in the performance of its govern- 
mental duties and the district is not liable for 
an injury to a pupil who in passing from one 
room to another fell into such pail.” 


In the case of Bernstein vs. City of Mil- 
waukee, it was shown that one of the school 
playgrounds for children was divided into two 
sections, one designed for the children of 
twelve years or over and the other for those 
under twelve. It was also shown that suit- 
able appliances were placed in each section of 
the school ground for the use of the children 
for which they were intended. It occurred, 
however, that a certain piece of apparatus in 
the section set apart for the older children was 
a dangerous one if used by younger children, 
and consequently the city placed the play- 
ground under the supervision of certain em- 
ployes with instructions that such employes 
were not to permit the younger children to 
play with the apparatus designed for the older. 
It occurred, however, that one of the em- 
ployes permitted and even invited a nine-year 
old child to use that part of the playground 
intended for the older children and also that 
piece of apparatus dangerous to children under 
twelve years of age. It was alleged that the 
child suffered injury and damage to the ex- 
tent of $20,000. The court held that in main- 
taining a public playground the city acts in 
its governmental, not its proprietary capacity, 
and that negligence in the performance of a 
governmental function by officials or agents of 
a municipality does not give a right of action 
except that a “municipality may not maintain 
a public nuisance even though it is performing 
a governmental duty.” It was held in this 
case that this particular piece of apparatus was 
not a nuisance. 
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In the case of Hayes vs. City of Oshkosh, 
decided by the supreme court in 1873, it was 
held that a city is not liable for value of prop- 
erty destroyed by fire which is caused by neg- 
ligence in working a steam fire engine belong- 
ing to the city and which was used at the time 
in extinguishing the fire, the engine being un- 
der the control and management of engineers 
employed by the city. The fire company was 
engaged in the duty of performing a govern- 
mental function. 


In the case of Srnka vs. Joint District No. 3, 
174 Wis. p. 38, the district was sued on the 
ground that it had failed to keep and maintain 
a building in a manner so as to render it safe 
and free from danger. It was shown in this 
case that the district had erected a wooden par- 
tition separating certain rooms and that in 
this partition was a door in which there was a 
knot hole an inch or an inch and a half in di- 
ameter. It appears that the board had been 
notified of this condition but had failed to 
close the opening. It happened, however, that 
during the noon hour one day a lad returning 
to school found the door barred or locked and 
when he attempted to look into the other room 
to know why the door had been barred, a lad 
on the opposite side poked a steel file through 
the knothole into the eye of the plaintiff, re- 
sulting in an injury which caused removal of 
the eye. 

The court held the district was not respon- 
sible, owing to the fact that it was discharging 
a governmental duty. This rule is the rule of 
the courts generally. There are many other 
cases. 


From what is recited above it can readily be 
recognized that there are good and substan- 
tial reasons for distinguishing between the 
financial responsibility of cities, towns, manu- 
facturing plants, public utilities, common car- 
riers, etc., and even in school districts, when it 
becomes a question of guarantor or surety 
against accident or death. When it comes to 
the question of compensation for hire, the 
school district is an employer and is liable 
under the workman’s compensation act, but 
when a pupil is the sufferer the distinction of 
employer and employe does not exist and the 
liability ceases. The school is a creature of 
government for a special governmental pur- 
pose. Its maintenance is compulsory on each 


school unit; its duties are sanctioned by law 
and penalties are provided in cases of failure 
to perform a mandatory governmental function. 





American Education Week 


MERICAN Education Week is a perma- 

nent world-wide movement designed to 
acquaint the public with the work of the 
schools, their ideals, achievements, and needs. 
It is hoped that the observance will be gen- 
eral throughout the State of Wisconsin. Ob- 
servation of the occasion is not necessarily con- 
fined to city school systems. There is no rea- 
son why schools of every grade cannot take 
part. Chief school officers in state, city, and 
county should take the lead in initiating plans, 
but the ultimate success of the enterprise will 
depend upon the cooperative efforts of teachers 
and parents. Daily and weekly newspapers, 
motion picture theaters, and radio broadcasting 
stations should be utilized when possible in 
acquainting the public with the plans for this 
observance. 

This year American Education Week will 
be observed from Monday, November 5, to 
Sunday, November 11 (Armistice Day). The 
general program is under the direction of the 
National Education Association with head- 
quarters at 1201—16th St., Washington, D. C. 
The tentative program for the week is as 
follows: 

Monday, November 5—Health Day 

Tuesday, November 6—Home and School Day 

Wednesday, November 7—Know your School Day 

Thursday, November 8—School Opportunity Day 

Friday, November 9—Citizenship Day 

Saturday, November 10—Community Day 

Sunday, November 11—Armistice Day 





Annual Meeting of 
County Superintendents 
The annual conference of county superin- 
tendents under the auspices of the State De- 
partment, will be held at the Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wednesday, November 7. The 
program follows: 


9:30 Address— 
John Callahan 
0:00 County Program of Supervision— 
Edith McEachron 
10:30 Wisconsin's Rural School Building Program— 
H. W. Schmidt 
11:00 County Examinations 
Richard F. Beger 
11:30 Causes of Non-Attendance 
Delia E. Kibbe 
Program Modifications for the 
Retarded 
Stella V. Stillson 
County Teamwork— 
Esther Krakow 
3:00 Our Jobs as Supervisors— 
S. M. Thomas 
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From One Old Timer to Another 


By JOHN SCHOOLMASTER 


Dear Oldtimer: 


Benny Snow has gone. I have just read in 
a local paper a note of his passing. He has 
left to many of us the memory of a great 
teacher who had the dramatic instincts of a 
finished actor, the expository abilities of a suc- 
cessful jurist, the enthusiasm of youth in pass- 
ing on his discoveries, and a gift of manipula- 
tion that would have enabled him to rival 
Houdini. These, plus sound scholarship and 
a passion for communicating the unmeasured 
riches in the subject of physics, made him one 
of the greatest of teachers. 

Do you remember how he used to dash into 
the lecture room, and then—the skyrocket, the 
hurried introduction, the brief assignment— 
the clear explanations, the perfect experiments, 
the startling final demonstration just as the 
bell was about to strike, the hushed silence and 
then the noisy applause? Great teaching, 
wasn’t it? And how rare it is. You remem- 
ber the geyser that erupted at the exact second 
that Benny had indicated it would, his appar- 
ent surprise, then his exhilaration. Tense, 
vivid, excitable, he communicated much of 
himself and not a little physics to stolid and 
pudgy young men, blasé youth, and indifferent 
girls. And the snowflake lecture! The ge- 
nius that produced that classic! 

Perhaps you now contrast him with the 
professor who “would enjoy the university if 
it were not for the students,” whose only in- 
terest was in “production,” who remarked of 
Benny that he was “a good teacher but no 
physicist,’ smugly intimating that this was an 
indictment. Ah yes, there are some of that 
breed now—bored by teaching, irritated by 
youth, untouched by the life that flows around 
them, scholastic, monastic, intellectual, icily ac- 
curate, but paralyzing to all but their own 
kind. They, thank fortune, are rare-—but 
Benny’s kind is rarer. 

You and I are fortunate in having been 
privileged to sit at his feet and to realize how 
close teaching can come to being a fine art. 
Nay, in Benny’s classes it was the finest of the 
arts. Don’t you think that such ability should 
be recognized as equal at least to the indus- 
trious mediocrity that produces some docu- 
ment that nobody cares for? Isn't it as worthy 


to raise a mortal to the skies as it is to add a 
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cubic millimeter to the sum total of human 
knowledge? 

In these later days I often ponder over this 
and wonder why we don’t really glorify good 
teaching. Once I heard Patzer at an institute 
demonstrate the trade winds; it was perfect 
exposition, perfect teaching. Do you recall 
Hutton’s arithmetic exercises? —Salisbury’s 
management, MacGregor’s literature? And 
there are men and women today who are do- 
ing the same virile teaching, guiding, inspir- 
ing, stimulating youth, building ladders to the 
stars. They probably are not scholars first, 
but they own scholarship that lives, grows, and 
remakes human life. They carry the torch 
that someone else has filled, but they light 
hundreds and thousands more. That was 
Benny's work. It was his life, and I for one 
am glad that I have sat at his feet. As you 
know, I went to his lectures without working 
for credits. Perhaps in our humble way we 
can help to make teaching the most satisfying 
of vocations, the greatest of professions, the 
finest of the arts. And when the final list of 
great teachers is posted and the Master of the 
Twelve draws to him the passionate and in- 
spired instructors, I fancy we shall see well at 
head the master teacher of the University of 
Wisconsin—your Benny and mine. 

Sincerely 
lohn Schoolmaster 





Reverie of a Teacher 
By ANTOINETTE BAKER 
Stoughton, Wisconsin 


One evening I sat in the schoolroom at dusk, 
And I had the strangest sensation— 

All of the empty seats 

Were filled by some past generation— 
Grandmothers, doctors, and lawyers, 














Janitors, grocers, and tailors, 
Teachers, clerks, and farmers, 
Thieves, nurses, and sailors. 
Gray-haired and feeble many; 
None of them very young, 

Yet all of their eyes were eager 
As a distant bell was rung. 

While I sat in stupid amazement, 
Too surprised for speech, 

They faded, leaving behind them, 
“Remember, ‘tis us you teach!” 
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Some Very Poor Reasons 


And Some Answers 


ERE are some of the reasons given by 
various individuals for not joining their 
state teachers’ association: 

1. “We college professors have our own na- 
tional special-field organization.” (Very good! 
But the laws and public opinion of the state 
give you your positions. You college profes- 
sors live in the same house with us common- 
school teachers—top story at that—and your 
fortunes rise or fall with ours. Your students 
are our products, and we teachers in turn are 
your products. Let's all work together in the 
interest of all.) 


“My salary is small and I need the 
money.” (That's what some of the short- 
sighted taxpayers say about the school taxes 
that pay your salary, such as it is. It’s “penny 
wise and pound foolish,” my dear, to “econ- 
omize’” on professional dues. The lower the 
salary, the more you need the professional or- 
ganization. ) 


“I’m going to get married next year; I'd 
oa spend the dues on my trousseau.” (But 
you're teaching this year. Better leave the pro- 
fession in good standing; you may want to— 
or have to—come back to it.) 


“My husband and I are both teaching; I 
can read his JOURNAL.” (But, Mrs. Teacher, 
you count one—not one-half—in school serv- 
ice. You and friend husband have two cer- 
tificates, two contracts, two salaries. Why not 
pay two dues, just as you do two railroad 
fares? As for the extra magazine at your 
house, just pass it on to one of your board 
members or P. T. A. leaders and add that much 
to the cause.) 


I don’t want to 


“I won't be stampeded. 
(Just let one of 


sacrifice my independence.” 
your pupils make a crack like that! Wowie! 
But we don’t want to “‘stampede’” you—we 
want to “‘sell’” you. As for independence, isn’t 
the world a bit too crowded and complicated 
for much real independence? Isn't it the part 
of wisdom to recognize the fact of our inter- 
dependence ?) 


6. “I just won't; that's all.” (There is no 
answer to that reply—for use in second person 
discourse. Of course, one is reminded that 
every batch of popcorn has a few kernels that 
simply will not pop, however much care the 
popper may take.) 














.... Editorial Review .... 


This is the last number of 
the JOURNAL you will get 
unless you are enrolled for 
1928-29. Before the November number is is- 
sued our mailing list will be revised to include 
only the new members. 

So get your membership in NOW. 


* * * * * 


THE LAsT 
NuMBER 


INVESTING THE 
RETIREMENT 
FuNbs 


Apropos of the letter of 
the chairman of the Legis- 
lative Interim Committee 
on the Investment of State 
Trust Funds announcing hearings and inviting 
suggestions, the City Superintendents Associa- 
tion expressed confidence in the present plan of 
organization and satisfaction with existing ma- 
chinery fur the investment of the retirement 
funds. 

We agree with the superintendents. The 
fund has grown rapidly and on the whole 
it has been invested wisely under the present 
plan. True, there have been some losses, but 
reports indicate that they are not nearly so 
large as reported, and that the financial condi- 
tion of the fund is sound. There may be some 
difference of opinion as to the security of some 
loans, but the general condition of the fund is 
better than that of many private corporations. 

Under the present plan teachers are repre- 
sented on the investment board by Superintend- 
ent Callahan and Miss Elizabeth McCormick, a 
Governor's appointee. As we understand the 
law, there is no reason why other teachers may 
not be appointed to the board. In addition, 
the public school, normal school, and univer- 
sity retirement boards are, upon invitation of 
the Annuity Board, represented at the meet- 
ings of the latter and while they do not have 
a vote on matters that come before the board, 
their advice is always sought. Thus, under 
the present plan there is a direct contact be- 
tween the teachers and the board that invests 
their funds. 

Then, too, it is probable that under the 
present plan of organization the board is about 
as far removed from politics as an appointive 
board can be, which is as it should be; for 
politics and the investment of retirement funds 
should be kept apart. 

The fund is large and is growing rapidly. 
Restrictions on the investment possibilities, if 
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there are any, should be removed. Then too, 
we believe that expert service of some kind 
should be available at all times. As we un- 
derstand the law, the Annuity Board now has 
the authority to secure whatever expert service 
it deems necessary. Perhaps a consulting ex- 
pert investment service set up by the state, to 
which the Annuity Board might go for advice, 
would meet their needs and serve other boards 
and officers in charge of state trust and other 
funds, without destroying the present plan of 
organization. 
* * BS * * 


Thousands of former stu- 
dents mourn the passing 
of Benjamin W. Snow. 
Many others who never 
were enrolled in his classes also grieve; for 
he was an influence in the lives of the students 
who attended the University of Wisconsin dur- 
ing his many years of service in that institution. 


“Benny” Snow taught physics, not a very 
inspirational subject as it is presented by the 
average teacher. He was not a “hail fellow 
well met.” He was rather reserved and kept 
himself aloof from undergraduates. He was 
known as a scientist, but he is remembered as 
a teacher. 

The writer was fortunate enough to be one 
of Benny Snow’s students. Like other stu- 
dents, he may not have remembered the defini- 
tion of the erg or the ion, the explanation of 
the theory of the geyser, the laws of the boom- 
erang, or the story of the snowflake. But, 
like others, he will never forget Benny Snow 
as he trudged across the room demonstrating 
in a practical way the unit of measurement of 
work; or as he gazed in awe at the great 
“scenic gift to mankind,” when the “old faith- 
ful” geyser at his left in the front of his lec- 
ture room gushed periodically according to a 
prearranged schedule; or as he stood, chest 
expanding and contracting rapidly, in admira- 
tion of a “wonderful phenomenon” as the 
gaily colored boomerang sailed out from his 
trained fingers across the lower campus toward 
the library, gracefully curved, and came back 
to his feet; or as he settled himself back 
squarely, braced himself on feet, back straight, 
head erect, eyes blinking, marvelling at the 
“beauty of nature” when he threw the picture 
of the ‘wonderful’ snowflake on the screen. 


BENJAMIN W. 
SNow WAS A 
GREAT TEACHER 
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Benny Snow was one of those geniuses who 
had the ability to create curiosity and a love 
for learning in his students. It was not his in- 
terest in subject matter, but his interest in his 
subjects, whom he reverently addressed as ‘My 
dear young people”; it was not what he said, 
but how he said it; it was not his preparation, 
but his personality that made him a factor in 
the growth and development of the students 
of his day, and that makes him live in their 
memory while others are forgotten. 

Benjamin W. Snow was a great teacher. 


% % * * * 


“Record Enrollment Re- 
ported,” “High School 
Enrollment Sets Record,” 
“Lack Desk Room for Many Pupils,’ “Grades 
Overtaxed,” were typical headlines in the state 
newspapers the first weeks in September, the 
opening weeks of school. 

The “rush to school” brought to superin- 
tendents and principals the shifting of pupils 
and the changing of boundary lines; both dif- 
ficult and unpleasant problems, especially when 
changes involve the breaking of precedents of 
long standing. It emphasized to school boards 
rather definitely and dramatically the necessity 
for new and more adequate quarters; it meant 
to some only “another increase in taxes,’” but 
to the great thinking masses it was more sig- 
nificant—to them it is what Charles Tenney 
Jackson meant when, standing at the foot of 
the campus of the University of ‘Wisconsin, he 
disposed of the problems of the future by 
pointing to the “march” of the young men and 
women “up the hill.” 


THE RUSH 
To SCHOOL 


* * * * * 


In athletic parlance jump- 
ing the gun means getting 
an advantageous start in 
the foot race. It is not permitted, and often 
the contestant is “‘set back’’ for his over- 
anxiety. Nevertheless, a good finish is often 
dependent upon a good start and the physical 
endurance and moral makeup of the contestant. 

The analogy does not hold in all respects 
in the schoolroom, although there is much 
similarity. In the first place, not all children 
come to “the mark” equally prepared phys- 
ically to stand the strain of the long school 
year. Some are low on courage, some are 
over-anxious, and occasionally one of these is 
penalized at the start, inadvertently or through 


JUMPING 
THE GUN 


misinterpretation by the teacher. On the other 
hand, a good finish in the schoolroom is very 
likely to depend upon a good start. 

The first few weeks of school, therefore, 
often hold the secret to success. It may well 
be a period of exploration of the physical, 
mental, and moral makeup of the individual, 
to be followed by careful prescribing and close 
observation, as the capable physician diagnoses, 
prescribes, and watches the effect of the treat- 
ment, changing the prescription, if necessary, 
until he observes a healthy reaction. Jump- 
ing the gun should not be penalized in the 
schoolroom. 

& # ¥ x * 
“In the Twentieth Century 
war will be dead, the scaf- 
fold will be dead, hatred 
will be dead, dogmas will 
be dead; man will live. He will possess 
something higher than all these—a great coun- 
try, the whole earth, and a great hope, the 
whole heaven.”—Victor Hugo 

Indicted for Kidnaping, Gallows Demanded ; 
Fake Officers Try to Free Bandits; Secret 
Treaty Protest Drawn; Charge Candidate Mis- 
represented, Distorted, and Reversed Meaning 
of Public Statements; Escort Held for Death 
of Mystery Girl; Death Toll from Storm Still 
Growing, are just a few of the comments I 
find in my morning newspaper. 

Was Victor Hugo over-optimistic? 
this the twentieth century? 


Is THis THE 
TWENTIETH 
CENTURY? 


Or, is 


* * * * * 


“Book Week,’ ‘‘Constitu- 
tion Week,” “School 
Week,” and “English 
Week,” are some of the special “weeks,” no- 
tices of which have come to our desk. There 
will be others. , 

We do not even suggest criticism of the 
motives of the good people behind these 
movements but we do question the effective- 
ness of the schemes. Good books, the consti- 
tution and government, the school, and the 
value of good English are emphasized every 
day in every school; and constant repetition 
is, we believe, the more effective method. Be- 
sides, when the school carries on regularly 
there is less likelihood of something equally 
important being neglected or omitted entirely 
than when it lays aside a carefully planned 
program for special weeks. 


SOME MORE 
WEEKS 
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HE books used 
in the science 
departments of 
the junior high 
schools in Appleton 
have been written by 
members of the pub- 
lic school staff. They 
have been in manuscript form, but now it is 
planned to have them put into book form. 
The books to be published are The Story of 
Our Food Supply, by Alfred Oosterhous, prin- 
cipal Roosevelt Junior High school; Our Earth 
and Its Neighbors, by Irma Roeme, science 
teacher at the Wilson Junior High school; 
Chemistry as Man’s Servant, by F. E. Colien, 
a teacher in Wilson Junior High school; 
Plants and Animal Neighbors, by Frank B. 
Younger, principal McKinley Junior High 
school; and Our Forests a National Problem, 
by Superintendent Ben J. Rohan. 


As a result of more than two years of study 
by a committee of principals appointed by the 
Milwaukee school board, report cards which 
will go out to parents of Milwaukee children 
will stress points of character as well as aca- 
demic grades. Effort, courtesy, co-operation, 
and dependability are the factors in character 
building which will be “marked” in addition 
to the three “‘R’s” and other academic subjects. 

“The object of the new items contained on 
the report cards is to give the parents a better 
understanding of the character of their chil- 
dren in comparison with other children,” said 
one of the members of the committee. ‘We 
find in schools that a child may be brilliant, 
but absolutely no good as a social agency. He 
may be a detriment to society. These brilliant 
children may be found to be failures in the 
matter of social government, in trustworthi- 
ness, or in their dealings with others.” 


The course of study in reading which will 
be used by the Shorewood public schools has 
been prepared by Beulah D. Kobler, principal 
of the Lake Bluff school, Shorewood. It is 
comprehensive and complete. Its purpose as 
expressed in the “foreword” is threefold: 

“To place before the teacher those princi- 
ples and standards which are being effected by 
leading experts in reading. 

“To furnish a starting point for the devel- 
opment of a more compiete plan which will 
adequately express the reading aims and prac- 
tices of the Shorewood elementary schools. 


H1-Spots 


(Being a résumé of effective schemes, plans, and 
procedures in Wisconsin schools.) 


“To provide a basis 
for classification and 
presentation.” 

After examining 
the course, the Bu- 
reau of Curriculum 
Research of Columbia 
University com- 
mented as follows—‘‘Could well be used as a 
model course or for a text for student teachers. 
This is the best, the most complete course we 
have seen.” 


REWARD 


jimoie .-...... was a victim of environ- 
ment. Undernourished, poorly clothed, phys- 
ically bowed, morally warped, and with a repu- 
tation that was not good, it took the constant 
effort of a truant officer to keep him in school. 
Then a kind, patient, thoughtful, and sympa- 
thetic teacher got hold of him. Convinced 
that the world was dead set against him, con- 
siderable time elapsed before he was sure 
of the sincerity of her interest. But finally he 
responded to the sunshine of kindness, got in 
line, and made his grade. More lofty habits 
replaced baser ones. Mere acceptance turned 
to appreciation and reward came to the faithful 
teacher in the form of a note which was laid 
on her desk one day and which read— 


THE DAISY 


One morning as the distant sun 

Rose o’er the hills and woodland tops 
I saw a daisy struggling hard 

For life, between the rocks. 


The stones I loosed and flung away 
And softened up the sod, 

And saved its life and beauty too, 
Because it was a child of God. 


The next time that I came its way, 
Its crest was silver white, 

Its bosom was like purest gold, 
Because God gave it light. 


And so should we be pure as gold, 
Our souls be silver white, 

And struggle, struggle ever on, 

For strength, and truth, and right. 


The literary value of Jimmie’s efforts may 
not be great, but as an indication of a trans- 
formation taking place behind a crust hard- 
ened by misfortune, a transformation inspired 
by the thoughtful ministrations of a teacher in 
the most significant interpretation of the term, 
it has genuine worth. 
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The most onal ccaliaia for np ae Receiver operates directly from house current (110 
volt, 60 cycle, A.C.) Iliuminated single dial control. Wonderful musical range and fidelity of tone, 


Mahogany Cabinet, wa!nut finish. 
Radiola 18 (less Radiotrons) $115. RCA Loudspeaker 100A $29. 


RCA Radiolas are ideal 
for use in the classroom 


Musical critics and concert artists Radiolas are the product of the Radio 
choose the RCA Radiola for broad- Corporation of America and its asso- 
cast reception in their own homes ciated companies— General Electric 
because of its remarkable tone fidelity and Westinghouse. 

and musical range. It brings in the Your local RCA Radiola dealer will gladly 


great orchestras with amazing realism. demonstrate the Radiola 18 for you in your 
‘ ; home or school. It may be purchased on the 
It is an ideal set for the classroom. convenient RCA Time Payment Plan. 


RCA EDUCATIONAL HOUR 1928-29 
From Oct. 26 to May 10, Walter Damrosch will conduct a series of educational con- 
certs for schools, at 11 o'clock (Eastern Standard Time) Friday mornings, through 
the following stations: 


WIZ New York KWK _ St. Louis WHAS Louisville WHO Des Moines 
WBZA Boston WTMJ Milwaukee WSM_ Nashville WDAF Kansas City 
WBZ Springfield WCCO Minneapolis WMC Memphis WRC Washington 
WBAL Baltimore KVOO Tulsa WSB Atlanta (11:30 to 12) 
WHAM Rochester WFAA Dallas WBT Charlotte war Omaha 
KDKA Pittsburgh KPRG Houston KOA __—siDenver oe Detroit 

WL Cincinnati WOAI San Antonio WOC Davenport KYW Chicago 


RCA Radiola 


Division of Educati 
RADIO COR POR A’ ay ION OF AMERICA, 
233 Broadway, New York 
Please send me free copy of Miss Keith's 





Ps 


“Radio in Education” by 
AliceKeithisa pamphlet 

ae ‘ pamphlet. 
giving helpful advice to je eR ST TRS TS : 
teachers ontheuse of ! — Street Address 
radio in the school. 
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Seventy-fifth Annual Meeting 
Wisconsin Teachers Association 


Milwaukee—November, 8-9-10 


EVERY SECTION MEETS DOWN TOWN 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Thursday, November 8, 9:00 A. M. 
PRESIDENT R. L. COOLEY, presiding. 


9:00 Milwaukee Vocational School Band 

9:15 “The Cardinal Principles of American For- 
eign Policy.” 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, Princeton University 

10:15 Announcements 

10:30 Philharmonic Chorus of the 
Teachers Association. 


Milwaukee 


10:50 
Glenn Frank, President, University of Wis- 
consin. 


Thursday Evening, 8:15 


LYRIC MALE CHORUS 
CHICAGO LITTLE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


in joint concert. The Lyric Chorus consists of one 
hundred twenty-five male voices and is called by a 
critic “The best male chorus I have ever heard.” 
The Little Symphony Orchestra of Chicago is com- 
posed of twenty-five members, some of whom were 
formerly members of the Chicago Symphony. It is 
referred to by the same critic as a “superb organ- 
ization.” The evening program will consist of sep- 
arate and joint numbers by the two organizations. 


Friday, November 9, 8:45 A. M. 
PRESIDENT R. L, CoOoLey, presiding. 


8:45 “Educators and the General Public’’— 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Philadelphia, 
Pa; 
“The Value of Great Men’ — 
Merton S. Rice, Detroit, Michigan 
10:45 Announcements 
10:50 Concert by the All-State Orchestra and Chorus. 
Direction E. B. Gordon, University of Wis- 
consin, Herman L. Smith, Milwaukee 
Gop oF OUR PATHEES ..........< Warren 
Chorus, Orchestra, and Audience 
SuITE FOR ORCHESTRA: Sigurd Jorsalfar 
eas etre ener eee eee a is Oe Grieg 
(a) Vorspiel. 
(b) Borghild’s Dream. 
(c) Huldigungsmarch. 
CANTATA: The Song of Man __----- Kountz 
Chorus and Orchestra. 
FirTH SYMPHONY (Andante) ~-Tschaikowsky 
CHORUS: 
(a) Stars of the Summer Night. 
(b) Drink.to. Me Only,.With Thine Eyes. 
(c) The Sun Worshipers (Zuni Indian 
Song). 


9:45 
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FINALE: 
(a) The Pilgrims Chorus____.--- Wagner 
(b) (Cradle Sone =... -.......--Schubert 


(c) America’s Message. 
Audience, Chorus, and Orchestra. 


Saturday, November 10, 8:45 A. M. 
PRESIDENT R. L. CooLey, presiding. 


9:00 “Keeping Ahead of the Headlines’’— 
Frederick Snyder, Traveler, Lecturer, and 
Newspaper man. 

10:00 ‘Making and Keeping Our School Demo- 
cratic in Organization and Spirit’’— 

Dr. A. L. Suhrie, New York University, New 
York City. 

The session will be dismissed at 11:00 o'clock, 
which will give those in attendance who are plan- 
ning on spending the afternoon in Madison, time 
to reach that city before the Home-coming Game. 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS 
Thursday, November 8, 2:00 P. M. 

AGRICULTURE—Walker Hall, Auditorium. 

Chairman—N. O. Eckley, Waterloo. 


1. “The Value of Herd Improvement’ — 
A. J. Glover, Ft. Atkinson, Editor of Hourds 
Datiryman. 

2. “Class Projects as a Phase of Directed Practice 
Work” — 
R. B. Locke, Omro. 


CHARACTER EpucATION—Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium. 

Chairman—Albert H. Froemming, Milwaukee. 

1. “Needed Research in the Field 
Training’ — 

John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin. 

. ‘Opportunities for Character Ideals in the Ele- 
mentary Schools’ — 

Miss Hildegard Eimer, Milwaukee. 

3. “Developing Abstract Ideals in the High School 
through Literature’’— 
Miss Lella B. Kelsey, Milwaukee. 

4. “The Part Junior High School Science can play 
in Character Education” — 
Supt. B. J. Rohan, Appleton. 


of Character 


nN 


Civics—Banquet Room, Plankinton Hotel. 
Chairman—C. D. Lamberton, Berlin. 


1, “Junior High School Civics’— 
Arthur Dondineau, Detroit Public Schools. 

2. “Senior High School. Social. Science’ — 
H. R. Steiner, Stevens Point. State Teachers 
College. 
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Shoes that help Teachers! 


You can go clear through the most tedious day without giving a 
thought to your feet! Our shoes may look like many others, but 
there is a great difference on the inside, where your foot rests and 
supports your entire body. 

Aristocrat Nationally Advertised Lines 
An exceptionally 


fine quality. All 
new styles and 
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ert 














leathers. 
FOR FOR 
$8.50 MEN WOMEN 
“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL? 
No shoe is an Arch Preserver unless 


stamped with this trade mark. The con- 
cealed built-in arch bridge prevents foot 
strain. 
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WwW 
We will gladly X-Ray your feet in your present shoes—no charge and 
k, no obligation to buy. 
in- | 
ne 
THE VANITY ‘° 
The best economically 
priced line on the mar- 
ket. Beautiful new pat- 
terns. 
$5.95 and $6.45 
SHOE FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
The resilient, softly supporting cushion in- 
nersole gives to each step the delightful 
ds buoyancy of a green lawn. You actually 
forget that you have feet. 
ce 
Do you know why some people’s feet require stiff arch shoes and others flexible? 
We do, because that’s our business. 
n. { 
ARCH-SUPPORT C puiover 
rE Ties, straps and } g 
pumps. As com- = _— 
fortable as they ho 
are good-looking. 
r The arch of the Cantilever Shoe is flexi- 
$5.95 & $6. 0 ble, allowing the foot muscles to exer- 
cise freely, keeping the foot well and the 
y arches strong. Street and dress models. 
Sold only at Cantilever Store 
} — 434 Milwaukee St. 
ro 
| q 
Limited Gordon 
Display Phoenix 
Booth 60 322 Wisconsin Ave. Hole Proof 
: Auditorium " ai Hosiery 
| Wisconsin's Largest Shoe Store | si 











{ Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The Shop Distinctive 


The Recognized 
“QUALITY” SHOP 


of Milwaukee 


—will present special 
features.—especially for 
Wisconsin Teachers at- 
tending the State Con- 
vention. 


Furs 
Dresses 
Coats 


Shoes 
Millinery 


Teachers all over Wis- 
consin have charge ac- 
counts at REELS. 


EXQUISITE STYLES 
“Not how Cheap—but how Good!” 











CoLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION—Committee 
Room D, Auditorium. 


Chairman—Frank L. Clapp, University of Wisconsin. 


tor Models for Colonial American Schools” — 
W. J. Chase, University of Wisconsin. 

“Some Curriculum Problems of the College De- 

" partment of Education” — 

James L. Mursell, Lawrence College, Appleton. 
3. “The La Crosse Experiment in Teacher Train- 

ing’ — 

Emery W. Leamer, La Crosse State Teachers 

College. 


COMMERCIAL—Exhibition Room, Pfister Hotel. 
Chairman—R. L. Rupple, Waukesha. 


“The Cultural vs. the Practical in Commercial 
Education” — 
J. O. McKinsey, University of Chicago. 
“Shorthand Problems’ — 
Mrs. Alice Goodlad, Madison Vocational School. 
“Shorthand Results in Wisconsin’— 
Miss Edith Bisbee, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater. 
4. “How Will Our Present Commercial Curriculum 
be Affected by Recent Investigations’ — 
Lloyd L. Jones, Assistant Commissioner, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


No 


we 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF—5 P. M. Dinner, English 
Room, Schroeder Hotel. 


Chairman—Mrs. Frances E. Fowler, Delavan. 


1. “Reading” — 
Miss Clara E. Newlee, Parker Practice School, 
Chicago. 
. Demonstration of Reading by a class from Mil- 
waukee Day School for the Deaf. 
3. Discussion opened by Miss Mary Jeanette Frieda, 
Supervisor High School for the Deaf, Milwaukee. 


nN 


ENGLISH—Lecture Hall, Public Museum (8th Street 
entrance). 


Chairman—Miss Teresa V. O’Brien, Fond du Lac. 


“A Correction Language Program for Grades 
ix" — 

C. H. Matravers, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“The Effect of Environment and Training on In- 
telligence”’— 

Dr. Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago. 


GENERAL SCIENCE—Room 301, University Exten- 
sion, 619 State St. 


Chairman—Elgie C. Marcks, North Milwaukee. 


“Guidance through Science in the Junior High 
School” — 
Werner Witte, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Appleton. 
2. Ten minute talks by each of the following on 
their best lesson in General Science: 
P. H. Aaberg, Westby. 
Jennie Hogan, Chippewa Falls. 
Mea Sirjord, Ellsworth. 
B. L. Ferguson, Cazenovia. 
Gideon Karlson, Sheboygan Falls. 
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HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS—Juneau Hall, Auditorium. 
Chairman—Foster S. Randle, E. S. H., Madison. 


1. “Supervision; Some obstacles and means of over- 
coming Them’’— 
Herbert H. Helble, Principal, Appleton High 
School. 

. “Meeting the responsibility for improving teach- 
ers in service’— 
A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin. 

3. “An organized plan for case study work”— 
Oscar Granger, Principal Shorewood High School, 
Milwaukee. 


to 


HoME ECONOMICS ROUND TABLES—Vocational 
School. 


A. CLOTHING AND TEXTILES WITH THEIR BASIC 
SclENCES—Room 305. 
Chairman—Miss Hazel Rennoe, Milwaukee 
Downer College. 


1. “Training for Appreciation and Judgment in 
the Junior and Senior High School Clothing 
Courses” — 

Miss Hazel Manning, University of Wis- 
consin. 

“Textile Testing and Standardization” — 
Miss Bess Tyrrell, University of Wisconsin. 


nm 


B. Foops AND NUTRITION WITH THEIR BASIC 
ScIENCES—Room 633. 


Chairman—Miss Ruth Michaels, Stout Institute. 


1. “The Role of Nutrition in Education’”— 
Dr. Marietta Eichelberger, Asst. National Di- 
rector, Nutrition Service, American Red 
Cross. 

2. “Nutrition Work in the Extension Field” — 
Miss Mary Brady, Nutrition Specialist, Co- 
operative Extension Work, Wisconsin. 


C. CHILD WELFARE AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH THEIR BAsIC SCIENCES AND ARTS— 
Room 168. 


Chairman—Miss Abby Marlatt, University of 
Wisconsin. 


1. “Research as a Basic for Child Feeding’’— 
Dr. Helen T. Parsons, University of Wis- 
consin. 

2. “The Nursery School as a Laboratory for 
Parent Training’ — 

Miss Anna E. Richardson, Field Worker in 
Child Development and Parental Education. 

3. “Worthy Home Membership’ — 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President of National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


D. RELATED ARTS AND HOUSING WITH THEIR 
Basic SCIENCES AND ARTS—Room 126. 
Chairman—Miss Thea Knutson, West Milwau- 
kee High School. 
1. “Present Trends in House Building’’— 
Mr. Pelliken, Director of the Milwaukee Art 


Association. 
a 








LHAMBR 


THEATRE 





FOR TEACHERS 


Who care for the unusual 
and want to be thrilled by 
wonderful acting—here is 
an inspired picturization 
of one of the world’s most 
cherished novels 


VICTOR HUGO’S 


“THE MAN 
WHO 
LAUGHS” 


Completely synchronized over the 


MOVIETONE 


To be presented by 
CARL LAEMMLE 


Convention Week 
in Milwaukee 


Make this brilliant event 
PART OF YOUR EDUCATION; 
PART OF YOUR FUN 
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INTERMEDIATE GRADES——-New Auditorium, Voca- 
tional School. 


Chairman—Miss Beulah D. Kobler, Shorewood Pub- 
lic Schools, Milwaukee. 





i. “The Influence of Environment on the Develop- 
ment of Character’’— 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago. 
2. “Unconscious Teaching’— 
Miss Ellen B. McDonald, Oconto, Chairman Wis- 
consin School Patrons’ Reading Circle. 


KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY—First M._ E. 
2:30 P. M. 


Chairman—Miss Frances O'Hare, Kenosha. 


Church, 


1. “Creative Expression in Kindergarten and First 
Three Grades’ — 
Miss Edna Dean Baker, Evanston, IIl. 

2. “The Primary Child and His Reading’— 
Miss Marjorie Hardy, University of Chicago. 


Latin—Public Library Lecture Room, 3rd Floor. 
Chairman—Mrs. Kate T. Sogard, Racine. 


1. “Content of the Junior High School Latin Course 
and its Correlation with Senior High School 
Latin’ — 

W. L. Carr, University of Michigan. 

2. “Discovering Delphi’ (Illustrated Talk)— 

W. L. Agard, University of Wisconsin. 


LisprARY—Colonial Room, Wisconsin Hotel. 
Chairman—Miss Ruth Lathrop, West Allis. 
1. ‘Preparing Students for the Use of the High 
School Library’— 
Miss Nellie B. Jones, Oshkosh. 


2. “Student Helpers’ — 
Miss Letitia McQuillan, Merrill. 


MATHEMATICS—Athletic Club, Broadway and Mason 
Street. 


Chairman—Miss Florence A. Bixby, Milwaukee. 
1. “The Teaching of High School Algebra’— 

J. A. Nyberg, Hyde Park High School, Chicago. 
2. “The New Mathematics for Junior and Senior 


High Schools’— 
W. W. Hart, University of Wisconsin. 


Music—Engleman Hall, Auditorium. 
Chairman—Carle Oltz, Milwaukee. 


1. Orchestra. Department of Public School Music, 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, Hugo Anhalt 
conducting. 

2. ‘How the teaching of music appreciation may be 
correlated with other subjects in the Junior High 
School” — 

Miss Marie Finney. 

3. Stillman—Kelly Chorus from the Department of 
Public School Music, Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, Milton Rusch conducting. 

4. Discussion on the training of the grade teacher to 
teach her own music. Led by Mr. Percival, Stev- 


ens Point State Teachers College, and Miss Baker, 
Whitewater State Teachers College. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION—Milwaukee Journal 
torium. 


Chairman—Miss Emma L. Wilder, La Crosse. 


1. ‘Progress and Problems in Physical Education’’— 
James Edward Rogers, New York City. 

2. ‘Psychology of Coaching’ — 
Coleman R. Griffith, University of Illinois. 


Audi- 


RETIREMENT FUND ASSOCIATION—4:00 P. M., First 
M. E. Church. 


Chairman—Supt. H. W. Kircher, Sheboygan. 


1. “The Wisconsin Teachers Retirement Law’’— 
H. L. Ekern, Madison. 

2. ‘Present Status of the Teachers Retirement Fund 
and Secretary's report’’— 
R. E. Loveland, Madison. 


RuraAL EpucatioN—Plankinton Hall, Auditorium. 
Chairman—George V. Kelley, Princeton. 


1. Music—Shorewood Orchestra. 

2. “Realizing the Potentialities of the One-Room 
Teacher’ — 
Miss Fannie Wyche Dunn, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

3. “Rural Education at its Best’— 
Asa M. Royce, President, Platteville State Teach- 
ers College. 

4. Dismissal at 4:15. 


SPEECH CoRRECTION—Breakfast Room, Plankinton 
Hotel. 


Chairman—Mrs. Mable V. Lacy, Milwaukee. 


1. “Speech Pathology’’— 

Dr. Lee Edward Travis, lowa City, Iowa. 

2. Reports of Speech Classes in Milwaukee Public 
Schools by Speech Correction teachers under di- 
rection of Miss Carrie B. Levy, Milwaukee. 

3. Discussion led by Robert West, University of 
Wisconsin. 


TEACHERS OF MENTALLY DEFICIENT—12:00 o'clock 
luncheon, Schroeder Hotel. 


Chairman—Miss Henrietta V. Race, Madison. 


1. Five minute talks on successful projects as follows: 

Visit to Industrial Plants for Vocational Guid- 
ance-—Jennie Hogan, Eau Claire. 

Stage Building—lIsabella Honadel, Milwaukee. 

Teaching Reading—Claire Fitzgerald, Mani- 
towoc. 

Arithmetic Device—Henrietta Bernhardt, Mil- 
waukee. 

Japanese (or Dutch) 
Weber, Green Bay. 

Lindbergh’s Trip—Claire A. Friday, Oshkosh. 

Cotton Project—Lela Moran, Waukesha. 

A. Kitchen Project—Elizabeth Toomey, Mani- 
towoc. 

Bath Room—Lydia Schottler, Appleton. 

Baby’s Layette—Florence Beaman, Fond du Lac. 

Handwork for Primary Children—Jesse Auge, 
Sheboygan. 

Excursion Project—Ella B. Carver, Racine. 

2. “Some European Educational Experiences’ — 
Miss Ethel Batschelet, Oshkosh. 


Sand Table—Susan 
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FUR COATS 


Select your fur coat from the biggest stock 
of furs in the Northwest. 


Lowest in Price 
Highest in Quality 


Buy your fur coat direct from 
our Factory Salesroom 


JOHN FIGVED FUR COMPANY 
1559 Forest Home Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Est. 1902 
At the end of the Holton-Mitchel] car line 





Open Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings. Tel. Orchard 7630 











Coming to Milwaukee during 
the Convention 


FRIDAY November 9 8:15 P.M. 
MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


MARION TALLEY 


IN CONCERT 


The sensational young coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
The Artist Whose Triumphs the World Is Talking About 
TICKETS $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, on sale at 
Marion Andrews Concert Bureau 
AT BRADFORD'S, 411 BROADWAY, MILWAUKEE 
Phone Broadway 414 Milwaukee 








Mail Orders: A deposit of 20% must accompany your order. Tickets will be 
held until 5 P. M. the day before the concert. If not called for by that time 
the deposit will be forfeited and the tickets sold to others. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION—Old Auditorium, Voca- 
tional School. 


Chairman—J. B. Coleman, La Crosse. 


1. Address—J. C. Wright, Director, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 


WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS— 
Gold Room, Wisconsin Hotel. 


Chairman—Mrs. George C. Zachow, Milwaukee. 


1. “Our Professional Partnership’— 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. “Health and Education’ — 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Supt. of Schools, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


WISCONSIN INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION—Juneau Hall, Auditorium 4:00 P. M. 

Chairman—Volney G. Barnes, Madison. 

i 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS 
Friday, November 9, 2:00 P. M. 


ALL SCIENCE—12:15, Aberdeen Hotel, 909 Wis- 


consin Ave. 
Chairman—Ira C. Davis, Madison. 


1. “What Attitude Should Teachers Take Toward 
Research in the Teaching of Science ?’”’— 
Ralph K. Watkins, University High School, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 


BIoLoGy—Room 402, University Extension, 619 
State St. 
Chairman—O. C. Keesey, Monroe. 


1. “Bug-ology for Tiny Tots” (Exhibit)— 
Miss A. Axtell, Principal Lowell School, Madison. 
2. Problems of the Biology Teacher—open forum 
discussion. 
CHEMISTRY—Room 301, University Extension, 619 
State St. 


Chairman—A. P. 


1. “What Chemistry Should Every Adult American 
Know’ — 
John C. Hessler, Knox College, Galesburg, III. 
2. ‘Scientific Methods Used in the Detection of 
Crime”’— 
J. H. Mathews, University of Wisconsin. 


Minsart, Wausau High School. 


CONSERVATION AND FORESTRY—Banquet Room, 


Schroeder Hotel. 

M. C. Potter, Milwaukee. 

1. “The School Forest’’ (10 minutes )— 
W. E. Switzer, Supt. of Schools. Crandon. 

2. “Private Services to Public Ends” (10 minutes)— 
F. G. Wilson, University of Wisconsin. 


Chairman 


3. “The Hitchup” (45 minutes )— 
Shirley W. Allen, School of Forestry and Con- 
servation, University of Michigan. 

4. “Outdoor Continuation Schooling’’ (10 minutes) 
H. J. Parmley, Milwaukee. 

5. “School Forestry Exhibit’ (10 minutes )— 
S. W. Strothman, Milwaukee. 


Room _ A, 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH—Committee 


Auditorium. 
Chairman—C. H. Matravers, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS—Ball Room, Schroeder 


Hotel. 
Chairman—Frank S. McCall, Racine. 


1. ‘An Experiment in Character Education and 
Training’ — 
Roy M. Blackmun, 
School, Milwaukee. 
2. “English Instruction in Elementary Schools’— 


R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago. 


Principal Hawley Avenue 


ENGLISH ROUND TABLES—Pfister Hotel. 
A. SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL GrouP—Red Room. 
Chairman—Miss Teresa V. O’Brien, Fond du 


Lac. 
1. “Renovating High School Reading Lists’”— 
Miss Prudence Cutright, Director of Re- 


search, Minneapolis, Minn. 

. “The Problem of Oral English’— 
Miss Gladys Borchers, University of Wis- 
consin. 


nN 


B. Junior HicH ScHoor Group—Exhibition 


Room. 

Chairman— 

1. “Problems Peculiar to Junior High Schools” 
Miss Helen Goodrich, Fond du Lac. 


ze 
Miss Prudence Cutright, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Club Room. 


Chairman—Miss Harriette Jaeger, Sheboygan. 


C. JOURNALISM 


1. “Afflicting the Comfortable’ — 
Jerry O'Sullivan, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee. 

2. General discussion of journalistic problems. 


Fine Arts—Milwaukee Art Institute, 456 Jefferson 
Street. 


Chairman—Miss Olive Gash, Wauwatosa High 


School. 
1. “Child Art in Austria’— 
Dr. Paul L. Dengler, Vienna, Austria. 
2. General discussion of art problems. 


GeroGrAPHY—Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium. 


Chairman—Miss Leavelva Bradbury, Madison. 


1. “Some Problems of the Junior High School Ge- 
ography Teacher’— 
L. H. Halverson. 

2. “Geography and the Social Sciences’’— 
H. O. Lathrop, Whitewater State Normal School. 


GRAMMAR GRADES—Plankinton Hall, Auditorium. 


Chairman—Miss Magdalene Moxon, Waukesha. 


1. “Life More Abundantly’— 
Miss Fanny Wyche Dunn, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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This year we again invite you to visit our 
exhibit at the 


Wisconsin Teachers Association Convention 


In the Milwaukee Auditorium 
Conveniently Located in Booths 30-31-32-33 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL 

















HELLO TEACHER! 


Meet your friends—the old and new—at our beautiful 
cafeteria, and at the same time solve the problem of 
“‘where to eat”’. 





P.S. Mrs. Waterstreet will be glad to receive you in 
the “DUTCH ROOM”. 


Boston Lunch 


aleteCrl 


Wisconsin’s Finest Eating Place 
619 Wisconsin Ave.—Between 6th and 7th 
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2. ‘New Ideals in the Teaching of Arithmetic’’— 
G. O. Banting, Waukesha. 

3. “The Place of Grammar in an English Course’— 
Edgar G. Doudna, Madison. 


HANDWRITING—-Room 
619 State Street. 


603, University Extension, 


Chairman—Miss Lillian Bushman, Burlington. 


1. “The Necessity of Penmanship 
Teachers Colleges’ — 

C. M. Yoder, Whitewater State Teachers College. 

2. Discussion by J. M. Tice, Whitewater State 
Teachers College. 

3. “Opportunities for Research and Objective Pro- 
cedure in Handwriting’— 

A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin. 

4. ‘Present Tendencies and Practices in Handwriting 
in the Various Teacher-training Institutions of the 
United States’ — 

T. C. Sawyier, Madison. 


Instruction in 


HEALTH EpUCATION—Vocational School, 309 Sixth 
Street. 
Chairman—George P. Barth, Milwaukee. 


1. “How the principal and teacher can cooperate 
with the doctor and nurse in health supervision 
in schools” — 

W. W. Bauer, M. D., Commissioner of Health, 
Racine. 

2. “How the doctor and nurse can cooperate with 
the principal and teacher in maintaining good 
health and promoting school progress’’— 

Fred W. Hein, Principal, Hanover Street School, 
Milwaukee. 

3. “The Teacher and the Gateway to Health’— 
Alexander Clark, D. D. S., Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School. 


HicH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS—Pere Marquette Room, 
Schroeder Hotel. 


Chairman—Foster §. Randle, Principal E. S. H., 


Madison. 


1. “The Organization of a State Secondary School 
Principals’ Association’’— 
Wisconsin Hotel. 


HistorY—Gold Room, 


Burr W. Phillips, University of Wis- 


Chairman 
consin. 
1. “The Perils of the Historian’ — 
F. L. Paxson, University of Wisconsin. 
2. “Practical Uses of the Newer Procedures in the 
Junior High School Social Studies”’- 
Miss J. Anne Schweger, Franklin Junior High 
School, Green Bay. 
3. “The Large Unit Assignment in Practice’’- 
Miss Ethel Davey, East High School, Madison. 


HoME Economics—Old Auditorium, Vocational 
School. 

Chairman—Miss Susan F. West, Milwaukee—Downer 
College. 


1. “Putting Joy and Humor into the Home’’- 
Miss Abby L. Marlatt, University of Wisconsin. 
2. ‘The Child Development Program of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association’’- 
Miss Anna E. Richardson, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 


3. Report of meetings of American Home Economics 
Association held at Des Moines— 
Miss Bessie Allen, Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, Stevens Point. 

4, Report of Students’ Club Activities— 
Miss Ella L. Babcock, Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics, Milwaukee. 


INTERPRETATIVE READING—Milwaukee Journal Lec- 
ture Room. 


Chairman—Mrs, Richard C. Church, Madison. 
1. “Interpretative Reading’ — 

Miss Maude Frances, Marquette University. 
2. General discussion of teaching problems. 


Junior HicH ScHooLt—Juneau Hall, Auditorium. 
Chairman—H, U. Wood, Racine. 


1. “Supervision of the Study Habits of Junior High 
School pupils’’— 
Rollo L. Lyman, University of Chicago. 

2. “The Development of an Extra-Curricular Pro- 
gram for the Junior High School’’— 
D. T. John, Kenosha. 

3. “The School Paper in the Junior High School’’— 
Carl W. Hansen, Wausau. 


MANUAL ArtTS—Walker Hall, Auditorium. 
Chairman—W. F. Schenke, Marinette. 


1. “Individual Instruction Sheets; their use in the 
school shop’’— 


H. C. Thayer, State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

2. “Vocational Guidance and its reiation to Manual 
Arts’ — 
F. N. Karnes, Oshkosh State Teachers College. 

3 


“The New Type Questions as applied to Manual 
Arts” 


MENTAL HycGiENE—New Auditorium, Vocational 
School. 
Chairman—Kimball Young, University of Wisconsin. 


1. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES- Room, 


Hotel. 
Miss Emmy Kleist, Milwaukee. 


MopERN Banquet 
Plankinton 
Chairman 
1. “The Technique of Classroom Translation’ — 
B. Q. Morgan, University of Wisconsin. 


2. “Yeaching of Foreign Languages (German and 
French )— 
Dr. Paul C. Dengler, Vienna, Austria. 

3. Report of the Committee on the Training of 


Language Teachers 
Chas. M. Purin, University Extension Division, 
Milwaukee. 

4, Discussion. 


Music—Engleman Hall, Auditorium. 


Chairman—Carle Oltz, Milwaukee. 


1. Sheboygan High School Band, Mr. Schlei, con- 
ducting. 

. Class lesson procedure with demonstration on the 
teaching of band instruments— 
Joseph Skornika, Milwaukee. 

3. Class piano demonstration under the direction of 
Mr. Otto Miessner. 


nN 
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Visual Instruction 


Material is now available in lantern slide and stereoscopic form for 
nearly all departments of school work. 





Daylight lanterns, map slides, song slides, art slides, slides for social 
sciences and most of the sciences. 





Let one of our representatives, all of whom are expert in the use of 
visual aids, help you equip your school with the most useful material. 





See our exhibit at your State Teachers Meeting. 





KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
MEADVILLE, PENN. 
Local Representative: 
W. E. GRAVES 
1127 Emerald St., Madison, Wis. 











“Courtesy with Service’”’ 


Teachers Visiting Milwaukee For Their 
Annual Convention Will Find The Right 
Type Of Service And The Right Kind Of 
Treatment At Hotels Belonging To The 


Milwaukee Hotel Association 


MEMBERS 
Hotel Abbot—Crest Hotel Martin 
Hotel Aberdeen Hotel Maryland 
Hotel Antlers Hotel Medford 
Hotel Blatz New Hotel Pfister 
Hotel Carlton New Hotel Randolph 
Hotel Colonial Hotel Plankinton 
Hotel Globe Republican Hotel 


Hotel Juneau Hotel Shorecrest 
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4. A sixth grade class lesson from the Whitefish 
Bay City School— 
Miss Cathryn Rasque, Whitefish Bay. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION ROUND TABLES—Place to be 
announced Jater. 


Chairman—Miss Emma L. Wilder, La Crosse. 


Discussion— 

1. A state athletic league for girls. 

2. Aims and objectives in physical education. 
3. Self-testing activities. 
404, Extension, 619 


PrHysics—Room University 


State Street. 
Chairman— 
1. “The Reorganization of Physics Content about ap- 
plications as a center’’— 
Ralph K. Watkins, University High School, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 


2. Lecture demonstration of properties and uses of 
liquid air— 
Miles Martin, University of Wisconsin. 

SPEECH TRAINING ROUND ‘TABLES—Milwaukee 


Journal Lecture Room, 2nd Floor. 
Chairman—William R. Duffey, Marquette University 


1. General subject—"High School Problems in 
Speech’ — 
A. “University reaction’’— 
A. T. Weaver, University of Wisconsin. 
B. “Teachers College reaction’— 
J. R. Cotton, Milwaukee State 
College. 
C. “High School reaction’ — 


High School teachers. 


Teachers 


2. “Purpose of Wisconsin Dramatic Guild’— 
Miss Ethel Rockwell, University of Wisconsin. 
3. ‘Practical Technique of Play Production’- 


W. C. Troutman, University of Wisconsin. 
4. “Practical Aspects of Debate’— 

George Bost, Carroll College, Waukesha. 
STATE GRADED SCHOOLS—Milwaukee Journal Audi- 
torium. 


Chairman—George F. Landgraf, Madison. 

1. “Present Needs of Exceptional Children’ — 
Henry Joy Baker, Clinical Psychologist, Detroit 
Public Schools. 

2. “Supervisory possibilities and responsibilities of 
principals of second class State Graded Schools’’— 
A. A. Thomson, State Supervisor, Madison. 

3. “Powers and duties of principals of the larger 
State Graded Schools in organization and super- 
vision of the work of the schools’’- 

Dwight S. Warner, Lakeside School, Racine. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ROUND ‘TABLES—Voca- 
tional School, 309 Sixth Street, 2:00 P. M. 


A. VOCATIONAL COMMERCIAL SuUBJECTS—Room 


126 (general meeting). 


Chairman—A. R. Bongey, Kenosha. 
1. “Office Appliances’ — 
H. A. Franke, Milwaukee (Elliot—Fishet 


Representative). 
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4. “Use of 


SHORTHAND—COM MERCIAL 


6 
1 


2. “Proficiency Tests in Typewriting’”— 
Miss Phelan, Kenosha. 
3. “Practical Information as a Basis for Com- 


BOOKKEEPING 


Chairman—A. 


1 


2 


3. 


VOCATIONAI 
Chairman 


Ds 


E 


C 


shairman 


1 


N 


Ww 


6. 


*hairman—Mrs. Tarrell, Madison. 


. “Part-Time English Note Books’ — 





. "The Comptometer and its uses’”— 
Miss Conley, Chicago (Felt-Tarrant repre- 
sentative). 
. “Office Procedure” — 
Remington Rand representative. 
the Dictaphone as a_ teaching 
method” — 
Miss Regina Groves, Madison. 
. “The Burroughs Calculator and its uses’”— 
Burroughs Company representative. 


ENGLIS H—2:50 
P. M. Room 126. 


. “Methods of Presenting Gregg’s Shorthand’ — 
Miss Goodlad, Madison. 


mercial English’— 
Miss Underwood, Madison. | 


FILING—-PEN MANSHIP— 
Room 370. 


R. Bongey, Kenosha. 


2:50 P.M. 


. “Adult Education” — 
Miss Breen, Beloit. 
. “Junior Business Occupations’ — 
Jacob Spies, Sheboygan. 
“Need for Penmanship and Show Card Writ- 
ing in Vocational Schools’’- 
Eldyn Leschinsky, Kenosha. 
. “Bookkeeping Problems”- 
Milwaukee Vocational School representative. 


Room 120. 
-Wm. F. Milwaukee. 
“Coordinating the Vocational School and In- 
dustry’ — 


W. A. Miller, Cudahy, Industrial Relations 
Mgr., Federal Rubber Co. 


COORDINATION 


Patterson, 





-Room 276. 
Miss Calkins, Eau Claire. | 


. “My Best Unit in English’ — 
Miss Lundeberg, Beloit. 

. “Use of Current Magazines in a Short Story 
Unit” — 

Miss Hardy, Madison. 

. “The New Literature Courses’ — 
Mrs. Turner, Madison. 

. “Dramatization Work with Part-Time Girls” 
Mrs. Chamberlin, La Crosse. 

. “An English Unit for Half-Time Boys’— 

Mrs. Morgan, Appleton. ' 

“Will We Read ?”— 

Miss Geisert, Superior. 

. “Connecting English Work 
Reading and the Library”’— 
Miss McConnell, Neenah. 

. “English Units’ — 

Miss Huhn, Miss Osing, and Miss Oxholm, 
Oshkosh. 


NGLISH 


Outside 


with 


Miss Weigand, Sheboygan. 
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COME 

and see our exhibit 
of playground equip- 
ment at the 
Teachers’ Conven- 
tion to be held in 
Milwaukee, Novem- 
ber 8-9-10. 


50 
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MITCHELL ——_ Playground Apparatus 


| Give the children for whose recreational activities you are responsible, safe, sturdy, 








correctly designed equipment with which to build up muscle and mind. 

It is easy to select equipment from the Mitchell line for any size or type of out- 
door playground and afford children the facilities for healthy amusement and well- 
rounded exercise. Mitchell apparatus is designed in accordance with recognized sound 
principles of physical development and recreation. It has the background of 35 years 
of successful manufacturing experience. Send for free catalog. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


1804 Forest Home Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











LABORATORY FURNITURE 
The Famous ‘‘Wiese’”’ Line is now the ‘‘Welch”’ Line 
This combines the best manufacturing facili- 


ties with widely distributed trained personnel for 
the service of science teachers. 





If you need one cabinet or a new laboratory 
have our laboratory engineer call. He will un- 
derstand laboratory layout problems. 





Our men have been teachers of science and will 
be glad to help—they are at your service. SE- 
CURE OUR NEW CATALOG “F”—(just from 
the press). Laboratory, Vocational, and Library 
Furniture for all departments. 

(See our exhibit in Booth No. 57 at the Con- 


vention in the Milwaukee Auditorium, Novy. 8, 
9, and 10.) 











QUALITY 


CA Sign of Quality WELCH CA Mark of Service 


SERVICE 








W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
School and Laboratory Furniture, Apparatus, and Supplies 
Laboratory Furniture Factory and Warehouse 
Manitowoc, Wis., U.S.A. 


General Offices, Scientific Apparatus Factory and Warehouse 
1516 Orleans Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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AN INVITATION 


Is cordially extended to all the teachers 
during their convention in Milwaukee to 
visit the Walk Over Shoe Store. 


You will be delighted with the 
large and varied assortment of 
charming new footwear crea- 
tions. 


All Walk Over models are ankle fitting— 
insurance against unsightly gaping at the 
sides. 


Walk£Over 


SHOES Jor Men and Women 


137-139 Plankinton Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











STAGE SCENERY 





VELOUR CURTAINS 





CYCLORAMA SETS 





A VISIT TO OUR STUDIO 


DURING STATE CONVEN- 
TION AT MILWAUKEE. 
WILL ADD A_ SPECIAL 


EDUCATIONAL FEATURE 
TO YOUR TRIP. 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO, Inc. 


378 Fifth Street 


MILWAUKEE 








F, 


SocIAL ScCIENCE—Room 305. 
Chairman—Mrs. Everett, Marinette. 


1. “Selection of Suitable Social Science Mate- 
rial for Vocational Classes’ — 
G. W. Schefelker, Marinette. 

2. “Classroom Methods and Devices for the 
Teaching of Social Science’— 
Miss Mielke, Sheboygan. 

3. “Value of European Travel in Classroom 
Work’— 
Miss Johnson, Madison. 


MATHEMATICS—Room 354. 


Chairman—A. E. Hanson, Madison. 

1. Round Table Conference Topic—'‘The Two 
Most Pressing Problems Now Facing the 
Part-Time School Mathematics Teachers.” 


GENERAL SCIENCE—Room 633. 


Chairman—J. H. Riemer, Oshkosh. 

1. “General Science in Vocational Schools’’— 
C. G. Welles, Milwaukee. 

2. “Science for Girls’— 
H. L. Pierce, Beloit. 

3. “Individual Instruction sheets in Vocational 
General Science’”— 
B. A. Marcell, Kenosha. 


CHILD WELFARE—Room 112. 


Chairman—Mrs. F. E. Bachhuber, Wausau. 

1. “Child Training Class in Evening School’— 
Mrs. Heilig, Appleton. 

2. “Child Welfare Work in Madison”— 
Mrs. Lasman, Madison. 

3. “Behavior, Unlearned and Learned’ — 
Mrs. Bradford, Kenosha. 


CLOTHING—Room 282. 


Chairman—Miss Irene Braun, Menasha. 
1. “Ways of Interesting Vocational Girls in 
Sewing’ — 
Miss Sparks, Fond du Lac. 
. “How to Get Girls to Make Garments Re- 
quired” — 
Miss Levenhagen, Manitowoc. 
3. “How to Get Girls to Bring Sewing Ma- 
terial’’— 
Miss Hartnett, Racine. 
4, “How to get girls to start and complete their 
garments in class’”— 
Miss Brack, Marinette. 
5. “Ways of Interesting Girls in Renovation 
Problems’ — 
Miss Kleist, Beloit. 
“Methods of Teaching Short Units Which 
Seem Uninteresting’’— 
Miss Anderegg, Marshfield. 
7. “Score Cards and Their Uses’’— 
Miss Rude, Madison. 
8. “Suggestive Pamphlets and Illustrative Ma- 
terial’’— 
Miss Anderson, Milwaukee. 


nN 


6. 


o 


Foops—Room 364. 


Chairman—Miss Galaske, Watertown. 
1. “Ways and means of using the problem solv- 
ing method to best advantage’’— 
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Miss Frick, West Allis and Miss Scholl, 
Milwaukee. 

2. “What can Home Economics teachers do to 
encourage more home practice work ?”— 
Miss Johann, Beaver Dam. 

3. “Food Habits and customs of Europe’’— 
Miss Frieda Heimburg, Manitowoc. 

4. “Abilities and experiences to be developed in 
food classes” — 

Miss Lucille Webb, Wausau. 


L. RELATED ART—Room 368. 
Chairman——Miss Christiansen, Sheboygan. 


1. “Relationship of Art to Home making sub- 
jects’ — 
Miss Tomgan, Milwaukee. 

2. “Art problems in teaching home making’— 
Miss Esther Coleman, Milwaukee. 

3. ‘Dressing to your personality’— 
Miss Grady, Madison. 
2:50 P. M. Room 168. 


M. VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION.—Room 168. 
Chairman—John Lasher, Milwaukee. 


1. ‘How Rehabilitation is being carried on in 
41 states’— 
Miss Tracy Copp, Washington, D. C., Fed- 
eral Supervisor of Rehabilitation. 

2. “The Part Orthopedic Surgery plays in the 
Rehabilitation program’’— 
Dr. L. D. Smith, Milwaukee, Marquette Uni- 
versity Medical School. 

3. “What Chicago is doing in Vocational Guid- 
ance for the disabled” — 
Miss Thompson, Supervisor of Vocational 
Guidance for the physically handicapped, 
Chicago. 


N. VOCATIONAL TEACHER-TRAINING—Room 372. 
Chairman—R. L. Welch, Menomonie. 


1. “Some General Problems in Teacher Train- 
ing’ — 
F. M. Karnes, Oshkosh. 

2. “Training of Evening School Teachers’”— 
Robert W. Tarbell, Milwaukee. 

3. “Suggestions in the Training of Coordina- 
tors’ — 
A. H. Edgerton, Madison. 


O. AUTOMOTIVE TRADES—Room 376. 
Chairman—L. H. Funkey, Fond du Lac. 


1. “Auto Mechanics of today’— 
H. L. Goss, Janesville. 

2. “Vocational guidance in auto mechanics’— 
Paul Fink, Oshkosh. 

3. “Welding and its importance in garage 
work” — 
Geo. L. Henes, Milwaukee. 

4, “Auto mechanics in the large and small vo- 
cational schools’ — 
Alvin Hoefflin, Sheboygan. 


P. BuILDING TRADES—Room 378. 


Chairman—C. A. Hart, Madison. 


1. “Purpose of trade finding classes.” 
C. A. Hart, Madison. 
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Teachers --- You Are 
Especially Invited 


During your Conven- 
tion especial attention 
will be given to pro- 
vide the most delicious 
menus, and the finest 
entertainment. 


Our special Noon-Day 
Luncheon is served 
from 11 to 2 P. M. at 
50c. 

Dancing in the Ori- 
ental Room from 6 to 8 
P. M. and from 9:30 
till closing. 

Milwaukee’s Show 

Place 


Second Street near Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
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G2 


410 
JEFFERSON 
STREET 
(SECOND FLOOR) 








We are now showing a 
wonderful assortment of 
Dresses and Coats—and 
invite your inspection. 


Dresses priced from 
$29.50 upwards. 











Teachers: 


Your Patronage is 
Invited and Prized 


In your choice of shoes and hosiery 
for class room, sports and dress, 
especial courtesy is assured you 
here. We invite your charge ac- 
count. It enables us to register your 
shoe size, and to fill your mail or- 
ders to your complete satisfaction 
when it is inconvenient for you to 
make your selections here in person. 
There is true economy in 
Hanan Extra Quality. 


HANAN & SON 


Shoes and Hosiery 
for Women and Men 


205 Wisconsin Avenue Milwaukee 











. “Apprenticeship in the building trades’ — 
John C. Yonk, Burlington. 

3. “Courses for adult training”— 
F. O. Maeder, Sheboygan. 


DraFTING—Room 458. 
Chairman—Lamont Ewalt, Green Bay. 


“The Place of Drafting in the Vocational 
School’ — 
A. C. Prabst, Fond du Lac. 
2. “Distinct drafting courses for each shop 
Course” — 
E. E. Betzer, Kenosha. 
3. “Drafting work in evening school classes’ — 
Harold Bullock, Oshkosh. 
“The place of blue print reading in the vo- 
cational school’ — 
Fred W. Horn, Milwaukee. 
5. “Drafting as seen by a vocational school 
director’ — 
O. J. Dorr, Fond du Lac. 


_ 


ELECTRICITY—Room 464. 
Chairman—V. E. Anderson, Watertown. 


1. Round table conference topics: 
a. Trade finding. 
b. Apprenticeship. 
c. Adult training. 


METAL TRADES—Room 466. 
Chairman—F, A. Boltz, Beloit. 


‘How to teach machine shop with the use of 
process sheets’’— 
D. E. Weber, Sheboygan. 
“Shop and tool room methods’— 
F. A. Wright, Janesville. 
“Progress records and their use in placing 
“a in industry 
W. C. Ghetiesk, ‘Fond du Lac. 
4, “Ways in which ‘shop teachers can cooperate” 
J. E. La Bonde, Racine. 


PRINTING—Room 468. 


Chairman—Russell Landis, Madison. 


1. Round Table conference topic: ‘Desirability 
of adopting a uniform printing course for 
use in beginning classes.” 


SHEET METAL—Room 470. 


Chairman—L. J. Schuerer, Manitowoc. 


1. “A course of study’— 
R. E. Luecker, Two Rivers. 

2. “Use of instruction sheets’”— 
George Strombeck, Racine. 

3. “What related information should be given” 
W. A. Parks, Milwaukee. 


WoopwoRKING—Room 474. 


Chairman—E. L. Schreiber, La Crosse. 


“Upholstering: How and to what extent it 
can be adapted to woodworking classes’ — 
G. K. Griffith, Milwaukee. 

“Wood finishing: Common troubles and their 
remedies.” 

Paul Nelson, Stout Institute. 
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3. “Projects and production in the school shop” 
Rudolph Grob, Sheboygan. 
“Instruction sheets: Their use and care’— 
G. L. Kroening, Racine. 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS 
Saturday, November 10, 9:00 A. M. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES—University Exten- 
sion Building, 619 State Street, Room 301. 


Chairman—Miss Emmy Kleist. 


1. Business meeting. Reports of officers and com- 
mittees. 


ROUND TABLES—10 o'clock. 
A. French section—Room 603. 
Chairman—Miss Alida Degeler, Carroll College, 


Waukesha. 
1. Report on the French word count— 
Prof. Vander Beke, Marquette University. 
2. Discussion: Translation in the classroom. 
B. German section —Room 402. 


Chairman—Carl I. Gaenssle, Washington High 


School, Milwaukee. 
1. Report on the German idiom count— 
B. Q. Morgan, University of Wisconsin. 
2. Discussion: Translation in the classroom. 


C. Spanish section—Room 301. 
Chairman—Florence Whyte, Milwaukee—Downer 


College. 
“La entimologia de la palabra ‘picaro’ ’"— 
A. R. Nykl, Marquette University. 


2. Discussion: Translation in the classroom. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
H&ADQUARTERS—Schroeder Hotel 


The W. T. A. will maintain an information desk 
in the lower lobby of the Schroeder Hotel where 
information regarding meeting places, luncheons, re- 
unions, and the like will be available. No attempt 
is made to register those in attendance. An infor- 
mation booth will also be maintained in the exhibit 
rooms at the Auditorium. 


REDUCED FARE 


The Western Passenger Association has granted a 
round trip fare at one and one-half regular rates 
from any point in Wisconsin. Tickets will be sold 
from November 5-10 inclusive, with final return 
limit to reach original starting point not later than 
November 15. These tickets will be sold only upon 
presentation of identification certificates applicable to 
members of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. Be 
sure to secure a certificate before purchasing a ticket. 
Adjustments are difficult to make after a ticket has 
been purchased. Tickets will be validated at Mil- 
waukee by the agents at the regular ticket oftices of 
the line over which the ticket was purchased. Some 
agents do not keep on hand a stock of round-trip 
forms. It will be wise to consult the agent far 
enough in advance to insure his having the proper 
form on hand. In the larger places this is not 
necessary. 





WATCHES 


Many New Shapes 

Dependable—Accurate 

Wide Range of Prices 
And the Service to be Had 


only at 


Lo 


215 Wisconsin Ave. Merrill Theatre Bldg. 








Welcome Teachers 
Try our NOON and EVENING 
LUNCHES, 50 Cents 
American and Chinese Dishes 


New China Restaurant 
312 Wisconsin Avenue 
Phone Grand 1783 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








LONDON HAT SHOP 
& Shoe Repairing Co. 


Expert Hat Cleaners and 
Shoe Repairing 


96 E. Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 











IELD 


WISCONSIN ST. 
Milwaukee 


Featuring the Newest Modes in 


COATS, FURS. DRESSES 
LINGERIE, HOSIERY 


Exclusiveness Without 
Expensiveness 
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ilies H. STEIN 


425 MILwaAUKe® sr 
MILWAUKEE @ 


A Discount of 20 percent given to 


All Teachers and Faculty 
Members 











For Good Eats See 


The Tip Top Inn 


2 blocks from the Auditorium 
Palace Orpheum Building 
154 Sixth Street 
Just a Little Different 
Oh, that good Baked Ham 








2:O 
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TiTtiAYCILIbIIVAMLIN YS patos 
NOT Mass Production 


F your school Annual 1s to express the 

originality and the talent of your stu- 
dents—the spirit and individuality of your 
school — if you are to avoid the cut-and- 
dried and the standardized type of Annual. 
that you so dislike, then you need the In- 
dividual, personal help that we are giving 
to many of your neighboring schools. 
Not alone printed helps but frequent, 
interested calls from an experienced man. 

Each book handled as if it were 
the only one in our shop 

A .ard from you will bring our repre- 
... No obligation. 


sentative to explain " 


ILA ING 
CO. - AND 
STUDIOS 





- = 
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HOTEL RESERVATIONS 

You will find most of the hotels advertised in 
the JOURNAL. 

The hotel situation in Milwaukee will be mate- 
tially relieved this year, due to the notable increase 
in the total number of rooms. There will still be 
need, however, to house some teachers in private 
homes, and we suggest that you make your reserva- 
tions as soon as possible. 

When making a reservation, write to the hotel di- 
rect and plainly specify the following things: 

1. Number of persons to occupy the room and ‘the 

names of those persons. 

2. Date and time of arrival. 

3. Type of room wanted and the rate per room 

you expect to pay. 

If the hotel to which you write has no accom- 
modations left, your letter will be referred to the 
Convention Bureau of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce. The Bureau will make a reservation for 
you in another hotel, securing as near as possible 
accommodations similar to those specified. Should 
there be no more hotel accommodations available, the 
Bureau will assign you to a room in a private home 
and will inform you of the assignment. 


TIME OF MEETING 

The general programs will begin at nine o'clock 
and the section programs at two o'clock unless other- 
wise designated in the official directory. The gen- 
eral programs will be run off promptly according to 
schedule. The doors will be open only between 
numbers. Promptness is a good habit. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Membership in this association is two dollars a 
year. It runs from September first to August 31. 
Membership should be secured through locals if pos- 
sible. Membership may be secured from the treas- 
urer at the auditorium (basement) or by communi- 
cating directly with the secretary's office at Madison. 
Members are entitled to the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 


ADMISSION TO MEETINGS 

DON’T FORGET YOUR MEMBERSHIP CARD! If you 
do, it will cause you considerable trouble and cost 
you twenty-five cents. The Executive Committee 
have ruled that “in the future the regular fee of 
two dollars shall be charged for duplicate member- 
ship cards for admission to the State Association 
meeting and the sum of one dollar and seventy-five 
cents will be refunded upon presentation of the 
original receipt or other evidence of duplication.” 


EXHIBITS 

A splendid exhibit of school supplies, furniture, 
equipment, textbooks, and the like may be found in 
the basement of the Auditorium. Here you will 
find much of interest and value. Visit the exhibits. 


ATTENDANCE CERTIFICATES 

Any time after four o'clock Friday afternoon cer- 
tificates of attendance may be had at the Secre- 
tary’s office in the Hotel Schroeder. Some school 
boards require the certificate, but most do not. 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
The Representative Assembly will meet in the 
First Methodist Church on Wisconsin Avenue on 
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Developing Character 


One Factor In The Development of 
Character Is The Habit of Thrift 


To encourage children to save a certain sum of money regularly, in 
spite of the obstacles which may appear in their path, is to encourage a habit 
which will mean much in later life. 


Three Steps to Keep in Mind are: 


A Savings Account 
Life Insurance 
Good Investments 


Cooperation between the banks and the schools toward this end will 
do much toward moulding the character of the next generation. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Kenosha’s Oldest and Largest Bank 

















WIIDIK RELIABLE = 

HUD! Famous for FURS 

Aervie— Quality— Service ae 
y 
al “tf 

—at a Great Saving & , } 
Fashionable 


FUR COATS 


FROM 


Brothers 


423 BROADWAY MILWAUKEE 


“Where GOOD FURS Are Made— Bs 
-~And SOLD at LOW PRICES 
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The Cook Tea Shop 


Watts Building 
144 Mason Street 
Milwaukee - - Wisconsin 
Second Floor 





BERTHA EHLERS 


Lingerie—Negligees 
Hosiery, Bags 
Jewelry, Handkerchiefs 
Gifty Things 


379 Milwaukee, So. of E. Wisconsin Ave. 





Typewriters Sold, Rented, Repaired 
Special Discount to Teachers 
Portable Machine Headquarters 
American Writing Machine Co. 


Tel. Grand 883 127 Second St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





“If It’s Music, We Have It” 
Music for Schools our Specialty 
Open An Account With Us 


Wi. A Kitusice! 


90 EAST WISCONSIN ST. 
MILWAUKEE 








Xmas Photos 
Guttenstein Studio 


Alhambra Building 
B. C. Guttenstein, Artist 





Pluckhan Shop 
110 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Suite 207 


Welcome Wisconsin Teachers 
to our new Shop. 
Corsets—Lingerie—Sportwear 
(Formerly 407-9 Milwaukee St.) 








wR, 
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- Costumes 


Reasonable 
Rental Rates 


A 


DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS-MINSTREL SHOWS and REVUES 


A SPECIALTY. DESIGNERS and RENTERS of THEATRICAL COSTUMES. 


Write for Catalog 
Mail orders receive prompt attention 


307 Third St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Thursday afternoon, November 8, at 1:45. It is 

hoped that all of the business can be completed 

at this session. The Committee on Credentials will 

meet Wednesday afternoon and the printed list of 

delegates will be distributed at the meeting. 
Following is the order of business: 

Report of Committee on Credentials. 

Announcement of Committees. 

Election of Officers: President, three vice-presi- 
dents, secretary, members of the Executive 
Committee for three years to succeed Elizabeth 
Waters and H. W. Kircher whose terms ex- 
pire January 1, 1929. 

Adoption of the Budget for 1929. 

Report of Committees. 

New Business. 


DINNERS—LUNCHEONS 
Thursday, November 8 


ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN IN EDUCATION dinner. 
Schroeder Hotel, 5:30 P. M. Plates $1.50. 
Make reservations with Elizabeth McCormick, 
Superior. 

CARROLL COLLEGE luncheon. Republican Hotel, 
noon. (Headquarters for Carroll College— 
Room 159, Hotel Wisconsin.) 

EAU CLAIRE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE reunion. 
Blatz Hotel, 6:00 P. M. Plates $1.00. Make 
reservations with Pres. H. A. Schofield. 

EDUCATION OF THE DEAF dinner and round tables. 
Schroeder Hotel, English Room, 5:00 P. M. 
Plates $1.50. Make reservations with Mrs. Fan- 
nie Fowler, Delavan. (No other meeting of 
this section will be held.) 

KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY Juncheon. Schroeder Ho- 
tel, Ball Room, 11:45 A. M. Short, interesting 
program interspersed with song. 

La CrossE NoRMAL ALUMNI Get-Together and 
Banquet. Republican Hotel, 5:30 P. M. 
Marse F. Miller, chairman. 

LATIN luncheon. Stratford Arms (14th St. and Wis- 
consin Ave.), 12:30 P. M. 

LisrAryY banquet. Colonial Room, Hotel Wiscon- 
sin, 12:15 P. M. Plates $1.00. Followed by 
meeting in same room. Reception and library 
exhibit—bring material for exhibit. 

MANUAL Arts Conference and Luncheon. Schroe- 
der Hotel, 12:00 o'clock. Plates $1.00. Make 
reservations with F. M. Karnes, Oshkosh State 
Teachers College, or Schroeder Hotel. Room 
to be announced on bulletin board. Roy Van 
Duzee will speak on type question. 

MATHEMATICS luncheon. Athletic Club, 12:30 
P. M. Make reservations with I. N. Warner, 
Platteville. Followed by regular meeting in 
same place. 


OsHKOSH STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE reception and 
dinner. Wisconsin Hotel, Gold Room, 5:30 
P. M. Plates $1.00. Make reservations with 
F. M. Karnes, Oshkosh, or the Wisconsin Hotel. 

PLATTEVILLE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE Get-To- 
gether. Schroeder Hotel, 12:15 P. M. Plates 
$1.00. Make reservations with W. H. Wil- 
liams, Platteville. 
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any that you have had or seen. 


305 Palace Theater Bldg. 





We lead the field inFrench Marcel Waving 


DOLLY BEAUTY SHOP 


Dolly Kilroe 


We give a “Realistic” permanent Wave for $20.00 that is superior to 


Also Eugene Waves 30 curls for $8.50 during convention 


Tel. Grand 5133 and 5134 


Milwaukee 








SrouT INSTITUTE banquet. Parlor A. Schroeder 
Hotel, 6:30 P. M. Plates $1.50. 

SUPERIOR STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE dinner. Re- 
publican Hotel, 6:30 P. M. Plates $1.00. 
Make reservations with A. D. S. Gillett, Su- 
perior. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO luncheon. Schroeder Ho- 
tel, Loraine Room, 12:00 o'clock. $1.25. Make 
reservations with Prin. O. Granger, Shorewood 
High School, Milwaukee, before November 1. 

WISCONSIN ALUMNI TEACHERS’ dinner. Hotel 
Schroeder, 12:00 o'clock. Plates $1.25. Make 
reservations with Supt. P. H. Falk, Stoughton, 
or Miss Vivian Mowry, W. Division High 
School, Milwaukee. Address by John Guy 
Fowlkes. 


Friday, November 9 


ALL SCIENCE luncheon. New Aberdeen Hotel, 
12:15 P. M. sharp. Plates 80 cents. 

ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN dinner. Col- 
ony Inn, 373 Milwaukee Street. 

BELOIT COLLEGE ALUMNI BANQUET. New Ran- 
dolph Hotel, 5:45 P. M. 

ENGLISH luncheon. Pfister Hotel, 12:15 P. M. 
Plates $1.25. Make reservations with Miss 
Lulu M. Dysart, West Division High School, 
Milwaukee. 

FINE Arts luncheon and business meeting. Hotel 
Pfister, 12:30 P. M. 

MILWAUKEE—DOWNER ALUMNAE dinner. McLaren 
Hall, 5:30 P. M. Plates $1.00. Make reser- 
vations with Miss Aleida J. Pieters, Milwaukee 
Downer College. 

MILWAUKEE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE alumni ban- 
quet. Hotel Schroeder, 12:00 o'clock. Ban- 
quet will not last more than one hour. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES luncheon. New 
Randolph Hotel, 12:00 o'clock. Plates $.75. 
Make reservations with Miss Meta M. Stein- 
fort, University Extension Building. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION luncheon. Plankinton Hotel 
Banquet Room. Followed by Round Table dis- 
cussion. 


WISCONSIN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSN. luncheon. 
City Club, Friday noon, November 9, 12:15. 


Make reservations with Miss Lillian Reinking, 
Central High School, Madison. Speaker to be 
announced later. 85¢. 

WHITEWATER STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE luncheon. 
Hotel Pfister, 12:00 o'clock. Plates $1.00. 
WISCONSIN CLASSROOM TEACHERS LEAGUE luncheon. 
Gold Room, Hotel Wisconsin, 12:15 P. M. 
Plates $1.00. Make reservations with Miss 

Pearl Richards, Room 150, Hotel Wisconsin. 


Saturday, November 10 


PyTHIA LITERARY SoclETY Twenty-five Year Re- 
union luncheon. Elks Club, 12:00 o'clock. 
Make reservations with Pythia, Milwaukec 
State Teachers College. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


WISCONSIN DRAMATIC GUILD MEETING (directors 
members and others interested may come), 
Friday, 4:30 o'clock, Milwaukee Journal Lec- 
ture Room, 2nd Floor. Plans and regulations 
for 1929 tournament in Play Production and 
Original Play writing will be discussed and 
acted upon. 

Director Frank S. Spigener cordially invites mem- 
bers of the W. T. A. to visit the Milwaukee 
University school, 441 Hartford Ave., between 
Frederick and Cramer Aves., during the days of 
the convention. 





Japanese 
Art and Novelty Goods 
Wood-Cut Prints 


For an exhibition and sale of our 
goods, we send on consignment and offer 
liberal discount. Our terms and catalog 
will be sent on request. We fill indi- 
vidual orders carefully and promptly. 


Japan Art & Novelty Co. 


37 So. 8th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 























Speakers on the General Program 
Data from Who's Who 





Glenn Frank 


GLENN FRANK. Pres. Univ. of Wis. Born in 
Queen City, Mo., educ. at Kirksville, Mo., State 
Norm. Sch. and N. W. Univ., grad. 1912, B. A. 
1912 to 1916 assistant to Pres. N. W. For 3 yrs. 
thereafter assoc. with Edward A. Filene, Boston mer- 
chant, in research and organization. Member of 
group, headed by Ex-Pres. Taft, which drafted cov- 
enant for League of Nations considered by the Peace 
Conf. at Paris. In 1919 joined edit. staff of Cen- 
tury; 1921 made editor-in-chiet. Has lectured 
widely throughout the U. S. and Canada. Holds 
hon. degrees from N. W. Univ. (M. A., 1921), Lin- 
coln Memorial Univ. (Litt. D., 1922), and De Pauw 
Univ. (L. H. D., 1923). Assumed the presidency 
of Univ. of Wis. fall of 1925. 


HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS, author; b. Annapolis, 
Md., Apr. 9, 1880; grad. William Penn Charter 
Sch., Phila, 1897, A. B., U. of Pa., 1902; M. A., 
Princeton, 1907, Ph. D., 1913; B. D., Princeton 
Theol. Sem., 1908; hon. Litt. D., U. of Pa., 1920. 
Ordained Presbyn. ministry, 1908; corr. New York 
Herald in Turkey, Egypt, Balkan States, and France, 
1908-18; corr. Century and Harper's in Europe. 
1914-19; staff corr. Century, 1919-21; corr. for 
Harper's at Conf. on Disarmament, 1921, Christian 
Science Monitor in Eur., 1922; edit. advisor Cen- 
tury Co., 1925—. Prof. hist. and polit. econ., Rob- 
ert Coll., Constantinople, 1910-13; Chautauqua Sum. 
Sch., 1915-16, 20, U. of So. Calif., 1926; Am. lect. 
French for. affairs ministry, France, 1917-18; Spen- 
cer Trask lecturer, Princeton, 1919; hon. asso. prof. 
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Army War Coll., Wash., D. C., 1919—; with 32d 
Div., A. E. F. Knight Legion of Honor (France) ; 
gold medal Societé de Geographie de Paris, for work 
in Alsace—Lorraine during the war. Pres. Persia Soc. 
of America. Fellow Royal Hist. Soc.; asso. Ecole 
Palatine (Avignon); mem. Am. Hist. Assn., Am. 
Acad. Polit. and Social Science, Am. Art. Assn. 
(Paris), Societé de Geographie (Marseilles). 
Author: The New Map of Europe, 1914; Paris Re- 
born, 1915; The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire, 
1915; The Blackest Page of Modern History, 1916; 
The Little Children of the Luxembourg, 1916; The 
New Map of Africa, 1916; Reconstruction of Poland 
and the Near East, 1917; Songs from the Trenches, 
1918; The New Map of Asia, 1919; France and Our- 
selves, 1920; Riviera Towns (with L. G. Hornby), 
1920; Venizelos (Modern Statesmen Series), 1920; 
Bases of Anglo-Saxon Solidarity, 1921; Lithuania 
Recognition (with W. G. McAdoo), 1921; An In- 
troduction to World Politics, 1922; Europe Since 
1918, 1923; America’s Place in the World, 1924; A 
Selected Bibliography of the World War, 1924; 
Ports of France, 1926; Life of John Wanamaker, 
1926; also pamphlets on internat. questions. 

















Herbert Adams Gibbons 


REEVE, Mrs. A. H. (Margaretta Willis Reeve). 
Pres. N. J. Cong. of Parents and Teachers 1910- 
1914; vice-pres. in charge of Country Life and 
Teachers 1914-1918; Natl. vice-pres. 2 yrs.; Natl. 
Chrmn. Country Life Dept., and Spec. Collaborator, 
U. S. Bur. of Pub. Roads, 3 yrs.; Editor Child Wel- 
fare Mag. since 1921; Pres. Natl. Cong. of Parents 
and Teachers 1923-1928; Director, Summer Round- 
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up of Children, since its inauguration, 1925; Pres. 
International Fed. of Home and School; elected 
Aug. 1928; vice-pres. Amer. Child Health Assn.; 
director, Amer. Country Life Assn.; Chairman, Natl. 
Comm. on Child Welfare, Natl. Council of Women; 
member Advisory Council, Better Homes in Amert.; 
member Natl. Music Week Comm.; trustee, White— 
Williams Foundation; del. from U. S. Dept. of 
State to Pan-Amer. Congress on the Child, Cuba, 
1927; del. Pan—Pacific Conf. on Educ., Recreation, 
Reclamation, and Rehabilitation, Honolulu, 1927. 

















Mrs. A. H. Reeve 


SUHRIE, AMBROSE L., Educator; b. New Balti- 
more, Pa., Feb. 28, 1874; diploma California (Pa.) 
State Normal Sch., 1894; Ph. B., John B. Stetson U., 
De Land, Fla., 1906; LL. D., 1919; stud. U. of 
Chicago, 1906; A. M., U. of Pa., 1911, Ph. D., 1912; 
Teacher, prin, and supt. pub. schs., Pa., 10 yrs.; prof. 
edn., John B. Stetson U., 1906-10; Harrison fellow 
in edn., U. of Pa., 1910-12; dir. normal dept. Ga. 
State Coll. for Women, 1912-14; head, dept. of edn. 
and dir. of extension, State Norm. Sch., West Ches- 
ter, Pa., 1914-15; asst. prof. elem. edn. and dir. 
practice teaching, Sch. of Edn., U. of Pa., 1915-18; 
dean Cleveland Sch. of Edn., Feb. 1918—Sept. 1924; 
prof. norm. sch. edn., Sch. of Edn., New York U., 
since 1924. Clubs: Mem. Soc. Coll. Teachers of 
Edn., Am. Acad. Polit. and Social Science, Cleveland 
Council of Sociology, Nat. Child Health Council, 
Cleveland Chamber of Com., Phi Delta Kappa, New 
York School Masters’ Club, N. J. School Masters’ Club, 
N. J. Council of Edn., Mem. N. J. Council of Re- 
ligious Edn. (chmn. training class com.), New York 
Soc. for Exptl. Study of Edn. (chmn. teacher train- 
ing sect.). Author: The Inductive Determination of 
Educational Method, 1915; The Spell-to-Write Spell- 
ing Series, and Teachers’ Manual (with R. P. Koeh- 
ler), 1921. Editor: New Possibilities in Education 
(Am. Acad. Polit. and Soc. Science); The Indi- 
vidual Progress Reading Series--Story Folk, Story 
Fun, Story Friend. and Story Adventures (all with 
Myrtle Garrison Gee). 

















Merton Stacher Rice 


RICE, MERTON STACHER, clergyman; b. Ottawa, 
Kan., Sept. 5, 1872; B. S. Baker U., Baldwin, Kan., 
1893; M. S., 1896; student law dept., U. of Mich., 
1893-94; D. D., Upper Ia. U., 1901; LL. D., Baker 
U., Baldwin, Kan., 1920; Ordained M. E. ministry, 
1894; pastor Westphalia, Kan., 1894-95, Fontana, 
1895-96, Ottawa, 1896-99, West Union, Ia., 1899 
1903, Iowa City, 1903-04, Duluth, Minn., 1904-13, 
Metropolitan Ch., Detroit, Mich., Oct. 1913—. In 
Europe 6 mos., 1917-1918, as spl. representative of 
Internat. Y. M. C. A. among soldiers. Del. Gen. 
Conf. M. E. €h., 1916, 20, 24. Author: Dust and 
Destiny; The Expected Church; Preachographs; The 
Advantage of a Handicap. 




















A. L. Subrie 
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Frederick M. Snyder 


FREDERICK M. SNYDER. A native of Great Bar- 
rington, Mass. After grad. from Commonwealth 
sch. studied journalism and adv.; news reporter 
and writer for several small publications, then 
adv. mgr. of large dept. store. Served as Secy. 
New York State Div. of Aliens, and directed 
8,500 ‘men in supervision of aliens and main- 
tenance of safety after declaration of war. 1921 
became dir. pub. relations dept. several large cor- 
porations; made social surveys in 8 countries of 
Europe in 1923. In Europe 1924 as unofficial and 
vol. evangelist for Dawes plan of war reparations. 
Visited 11 countries to determine external opinion 
of conditions in Germany. In 1925 Spec. Comm. 
of Press Congress of the World, in recognition of 
efforts to est. peace and goodwill among journalists 
of all lands. Observer in Press Sec. of League of 
Nations at Geneva. Amer. rep. 28th Universal 
Peace Congress, Paris, 1925, and Amer. del. to his- 
toric Conf. on Life and Work at Stockholm, Sweden, 
same year. Address to this body on “Motion Pic- 
tures as a Factor in World Peace’ attracted world- 
wide attention. One of 6 members of board of 
control Walter Hines Page Sch. of International 
Rel. at Johns Hopkins Univ. Recently addressed 
students in 36 coll. and univ. on foreign affairs. 
Made dedication address, Harding memorial at Hutch- 
inson, Kans. 








Restaurant 
Bakery 


4th & Wisconsin Ave. 


EAT AT THE 


MWrincess = 


Candy 


Milwaukee 

















The Lyric Male Chorus of Milwaukee 








Ii-T/, of" “Where EVERYBODY Eats” 


—Tea Room—Second Floor— 
—Where really good, pure, wholesome and 
appetizing foods are served— 





216 Wisconsin Ave. 


Special Noon-Day Luncheon and Plate Luncheon 
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Our Seventy-fifth Meeting 
Milwaukee, November 8—9-10 

Three quarters of a century in the service of 
the teachers of Wisconsin is the proud record 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. Let 
us hope that this, the seventy-fifth annual meet- 
ing may be bigger, better, and more helpful 
than any before. 

Please look over the program and report 
changes and additions immediately. 





The final programs will be distributed at 
the Milwaukee Auditorium on Thursday 
morning. 

Don’t forget that a railroad certificate is nec- 
essary to secure reduced fare. Every member 
is entitled to one. 

Don’t forget your membership ticket. Du- 
plicate memberships will cost $2.00 this year. 
$1.75 of this amount will be returned when 
evidence of duplication is presented to the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association office. 








Chicago Little Symphony Orchestra—Thursday Evening 
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HOTEL SCHROEDEF 


‘ don 
=| GREEN BAY. WIS 
HO NORTHLAR 





SCHROEDER HOTELS 


WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. 


Fireproof— Sleep in Safety 





MADISON. WIS. 


TEL LORAINE 
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Financial Report of the Wisconsin Teachers Association 


Year Ended December 31, 1927 
Madison, Wis., 
January 10, 1928. 
The Executive Committee 
Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In accordance with your request we have audited the records of the Treasurer and 
of the Secretary of the Wisconsin Teachers Association for the year ended December 31, 
1927. We respectfully submit the report of our examination which consists of this 


letter and the following exhibits: 
Exhibit ‘‘A’—Receipts and Disbursements, Treasurer's Records. 
Bank Reconciliation December 31, 1927. 
Exhibit “B’—Receipts and Disbursements, Secretary's Records. 
Schedule I—Bonds Owned. 
The assets of the Association on December 31, 1927 were as follows: 


Gash Balence—Exninits AS cand! OR once n eons Seen eke $25,956.01 
Isberty Bonds—Schedule I—Gost ....-.0- 1.2.22 5 2--e oss n cannes 1,000.00 
Other Bonds (Par Value $27,000) Schedule I—Cost ___.---------------- 26,584.65 
Wisconsin Joumalvof Education —2----2255.sensee es sel cues aeuse ©0000 
Equipment—Secretary’s Office ~------ Fee rssh BE Se er ereenet Spe mAs ore ae een 4,588.77 

NOTA DISCS lacs i ira acl ih a hatin ide eal et ae Ne $59,629.43 


The Liberty Loan and other bonds totaling $28,000 par value, listed above as 
assets, were held in custody of Mr. G. F. Loomis, Treasurer, according to a certified 
list received by us from the First National Bank of Kenosha where the bonds were kept 
in safe deposit box No. 324. The bonds are listed in Schedule I of the report. 

We wish to commend your Treasurer and your Secretary for the neat and orderly 
manner in which the records have been kept and to thank them for the courtesies 
which they extended us. 

Respectfully submitted 
(Signed) ELWELL, KIEKHOFER & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants. 
EXHIBIT “A” 
TREASURER’S RECORDS 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Year Ended December 31, 1927 


Ce es ee BS I oe a wie 6 veo ce Wb ewer ek ee eek Ne ebbae enwees $17,735.07 
Receipts 
a NN 65 a fn ewe Gs 0s ocho b-5SO NOE KG SESS EOS MOO aeRO $41,340.34 
Ee TN oc kicks hae eee eee a beteehw a eles wees 170.00 
on NE cca cewek we eels kh eee es Sts cae Sate a 1,551.98 
stevemt—sauy Bank Balance: «. oo. cccsceas ccivcesevtecceveceosese 278.78 
INR Caria sede cto are orcs er ase GIA Sid a8 0 ACH at aS Tintin AE 5 EE eS TLR eee 4,000.00 
Ce ER OSS SE 2 NS a eT eA are, POPE Sat aN ere a eee ar 22.52 
One Day Memberships Sold in Milwaukee ..........cccccecscsesecs 267.00 
eer reer es ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 808.00 
Checks Cancelled and Refunds No. 1524, 1585, 1683, 1803 ........... 12.55 
oR eek Ae er ere gr SRD or erg eee Coe LT RRC ST Urata ay ese ee er ren 48,451.14 


$66,186.21 
Disbursements 
Total of checks issued pursuant to orders—No. 1547 to No. 2056 inclusive issued 





ee nob 5k 6 ie oo ee aOR Re ee Ga te ware oa eo eleG eeale wae 41,999.85 
Cash Balance December 27, 1027 (See WelOw) .....ccccsecscccvsvvcvscscsccece $24,186.36 
Add Secretary's receipts remitted after December 27, 1927 .........cccceveceee 1,762.65 


NS RT CTO TONER ETIR ee eT ee $25,956.01 
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| | 
| Financial Report, Continued } 
BANK RECONCILIATION 
December 27, 1927 
| Balance per Bank Statement December 37, 29B7T .....ncccccecccccscscsccevscdioses $24,295.91 
| Less Checks Outstanding: 
| Mh PUN. Wiens voce kha Cea ak Aa eek Read ee Ease aes $2.00 
| WE) BIE. oso 6c che e6-c Ole be He PANE OSCR SORES S CARO dee Swale ew ee aes 3.00 | 

PE SME Sakae eee BF MEM EERE ROR ED e CREWE Swe Wk bia alek eere we cane ea 10.00 | 
| (a | |! Ere rer eerie an eer rr er err wr eee Perron, Ga a yn 8.25 
| A, RT cb tw’ 6 oe, ae ceca Ae aaa CR A ale Ua ar ae ey Oe a a 3.56 | 
| BS EN ie aia. oes Wr acaLe Wek ale wae wre baa Ap wel le ince a ania whe Reliance Ri ae te 20.00 
| SD MEEIEY 5 nie ob Xd 6 OER RARE Ae OREM ES IESE Cay Ee ad iil a eae aa ara etate 8.00 
Ny ONE iced 2c 6.6 Sta ale On rC a a asda Wo eee Rw On Soe biota co ane a eae 4.00 
Pe ED So ore BGS ab Re AR een arate et OS RRA Rae RO Rua a ama kare ne 74 | 
nes COG COU ko oak cs tee r a pes wwe eS wheal eweRery ne PeRweden 109.55 
| Available Cash Balance December 27, 1927 (As above) ........ .ccccccccccccccces $24,186.36 
| EXHIBIT “BY” 
| SECRETARY'S RECORDS 
| RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
| Year Ended December 31, 1927 
ee ee ES a Tso 5 ee ee he ee en Whce wee es) bee see nd eden cEwRae $17,735.07 
Receipts | 
ees Ge TIS as oak 000 eees sae saedoudeds seeewces 
Ce I IN oko 4 6655-65, 6b KOS Rar ESS ERR EOREME CAARE OE SO ° } 
eR NN SN ov ake. 6 wb 6 4:A 0 GW RULE KSA Woes Oe eae ae emee 
rr ba c's an hah eb ake se we bebe ke eee dea aa be eeaes 
Emberemi——-Daliy TeM TRIANON 2 ccc ccciccncvcecsccccccscavsnes 
ey ee ee oe cd gu liae Oa Mee Oo eRe aces a bela akon 
EN ETE | 5 iar bake.6 Wao RSS ke US ee Wie won eae ad wn oe | 
EE EE ee Ed Oh ce ow es he AES EERE RAN Bee eee E Reena aee } 
ee OR ES ED gow mntwehbne bende bd edeescnceebdateunaeeees | 
Advertising, Wisconsin Journal of Education ...................05. ‘ | 
ee Cr, POD 2. ota we neeebneeediewavietekadeeseeeeas 7.00 
Cancemed CHEEMS ANG RRGTUNGE 2... i ccccicccevcccevtcecucs eh aset a 12.55 | 
Co EE eee ee eee ET ee ee 50,220.79 
$67,955.86 
Disbursements 
eran ee ee ON is. oko canine Caw Catele chien weokewnees $486.09 | 
Treason es BAIey Git BAe PONISO 2. w cc ccccccnevesavenawavouusesnces 680.99 
TEMOOUETVR CONMMIIEIOR TEBPORNES oc ccc ccwccccancccacsccanccececsne 383.50 
Secretary’s Office Expense: 
ee ca ansececndeneeebes saReaetwadees $6,500.00 
aon oe hod eae ame wa aa ee Oe oe ee elee am ala 2,381.50 
rr EY 6k 3) on sth os eine Se Beem etude eer ee nea eis 801.90 \ 
NT onc 6h S Re RRO ECE SOMA CR Oe hewMwEewe 2,575.05 
EE See Cue REC R ee Cea aeeen Kee Oe ee ee deme edu n s Kkaiee 1,370.00 
PIRI > cae ael caw ae ts ea kee Dee on Wee weds eee meek a moet 699.26 
56 POs eae OO ee NATO Od ain oie S wed bo la we er elan we 334.85 
"Teepe SUG TOMEFADN «ccc ccrcsceveviacvswucnceens 316.09 
NN recess CAM ow AS Awe WT a ODE hve Ca ee 83.40 
PEE ORCS eT ROPES SOLOS Evie ChAT ERE SAE a eee he es 530.79 
2 ; ———————— 15,592.34 
BO ee ee ee ee ECT Tee Pre eee re ee 6,273.09 
National Bducational Assdciation § «.......ccccccvgcccccovsisecvecoows 920.00 
Wisconsin Journal of Education | 
I er et eerie Oe eee ee ee ee ee ee $11,899.76 
PRI gah ieee Ril uie ole oe is Laie ROS A eRe oan bate 679.29 
RRP NG osc cic oacwre bn oleh ne Rola Ae bb rae as 701.80 
—— 13,280.85 
Sub-totals—-Brovught fOrward 2... cccccccccccccccccecccocdedes $37,617.36 ~ $67,955 86 
SN ira Sc ECR KERR CSREES EEA bee Uo eae kh eee wae 351.11 " 
PO CRN alot ba cig'a awh aoe OMA Re Cele eee onan ee eeu errs. 307.59 
ER so rnie Dawe Sa eb oleh Kae dae ee eimnlg dielmee a's Ba ee mei ewe ene ek Rees 29.63 
I ak ea Sl ale ich de Ks ae Oe ae A erase od a Pea aw eae a ee 19.28 
NS 5. ig i oo s"e a he di ok AMS Oa MEER PER eee Lacs wee awa 22.00 
) RE ent ec dies ee oe CRR CuK ae Oe ete ae eae 587.82 
ERE OTNMED Soa averse cots Chins eS Ce ORM OO ek ae Ch ees ew ade aad 115.00 ’ 
RTECS 2k o£ a ty cso Gree alg tweed abr  ock@ ai ei eaiarel eae dae 1,977.79 
PAUE GPeON CIID, © 5.0 oe bens Kee wedn Ge one eUhisis cb veewan Spats 981.36 
Be in occu a nega as-aqancecemeamavenane ates oes ; sienna 41,999.85 
Caan ara ROnGraer EE; BORE vise ccs awed occ obi ovale UES bw ewk ede een $25,958.01 
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Financial Report of State Retirement System 
| R. Ik. Loveland, Secretary 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 








Cask Meters Sele 1, BOR ccc eke epee sees e CF De ie PE Se STN SALE BIR $605,997.94 
RECEIPTS: 
TE SOO 5. ooo 26S ht kk s ASA WES CMOS SEE Oe eee $896,750.18 
i I ea yee cme mer Cra eae De Nave pesa ander a See ener eeielaianshecerel eve 360,430.43 
interest: 
Funds in State Depositories ..... Cee Ra ree cae “eyes 
United States Bonds .... Oe ee Dhaipaayela ie ante 19,125.00 
Canadian Bonds .... iG aracenane pAeicaule eatele eee . 1,907.50 
Pe ter eee re ee ee -.«+ 117,444.92 
Meal ietate Bortenwe Bonds «< occ vc knee san ewes 18,187.50 
Public Utility Bonds ..... FR Seo eM auahe keine 30,089.00 
Municipal Loans ........ Maat aw aYoaane aad cates utah eee 707.08 
eGR Meets DOr’. EOI. Gos. 5 so 55% Sie'd ce Sie ee hola ene 264,802.26 530,567.77 
es) Ha TINIE eC Cog Sided ous coe 1a ta wien Serato mate ate eared Bates Bobhe 103,726.40 
PUORRURTLEIRD. TOUPMUREIN TIMIRRER OG sooo si eho sx Sakce, Sos.0 Sree eS 5b hae 8 wee a lblece ete 87,150,00 
PAUMICINEL TeORNE  WIGCUT OG «ois 066.5 6 6cs new vic wlorw a ble acele (ese o vale 5,105.42 
ren) d66t. MEOrt. TAs WHATUP CS oo. cis os oe bse wo oslo 4ew bow re ee 165,810.14 
PRMOG AT RRC MRR TINS: | ose, 6 teraiw:astectseio Ge sia bis: epee bP Riveae wr wae ecb 14.00 
UE SE. 586-5804 HORE TRORS EEO RECADS PROMS RRS KREWE ORE LER Res $2,148,854.29 
Total RSCeiwwrs His MAIR SUEY Ty TOS oie wccycceyeheleue srw 0b: Baca ww enero wie ed eles 2,754,851.33 
DISBURSEMENTS: 





MAUNICIDAL BOMGE——PaL oo siscka bake eed Oe en ebreRes $267,060.00 
PROOMIUM. 6.066 wi ctaw cee ewemes ee 1,398.93 $268,398.93 
Public Utility Bonds—Par .......... eres ere $13,000.00 
POSBOOUNEG 66 nce cic csew’ wa RO 190.00 12,810.00 
Railroad Bonds—Par ........--200- 


Premium 








PHBCOURE s46'5sbbiwawecws eae 
MUnICIDAl EOGNS 6a. sisicss se daw os a 
Real Est. Mort. Loans.......... 1,3 
Accrued Int.—Municipal Bonds .... ae 
Accrued INt.——PUp. Geh TROMGG oi iiios ok ccs cee abe bs ose sewer i 
ACCMUCE ING ——<nAUITORN BONES 6iiis dan ieee s Over ewe ens eea ks 


Vithdrawal of Members’ Deposits 
Refunds—Sec. 20.06 


PBMC TORETER. Fs. 663 sia ve ok eee 





Annuities Monthily .i< 5. gad RieGlare eo we slaokd eee , 

APWUITICS — TUB LCCELY. © 6uiecte ib bw bcd ow ew emem BN, os Sate deta are 

Disability Annuities—Sec. 42.49 (4) ...... —s Ie ee 1,800.00 
Administration Expense ........... P SS a Sek: alk aca olier ws a 29,660.99 
Investment PSPCNSe fisiciiccceaceowcss 


Total Disbursements 1927-28 








TTR SRT EGER Te ER iol: es oon a esis ol ec ce afore Tosa bt S ook es alerace iar’ OR Bes 
LEDGER 
Wis, County Bonds CLG GOmmelowy occ shi 6ct eee ei ee bes keno wee $949,462.43 
Wis. City Bonds (27 cities) ‘ ; ; 885,562.30 
Oy 1m, Cty BOGS Ol MR) 6 oes see ee be pe ‘ jethecena peut Ornth ts 11,250.00 
Wis. Village Bonds (19 villages)... celica ahaa R eae Se ae A eed ples 289,680.07 
Ay OTN SE ORNEE A, 0) CRUNUN IMIDE olor. a cles shale 6g cererels GIGS Saab les lae ¥ wen aioe 60,488.00 
Wis: Sch: Dist. Bonds €210 school Gistricts) i666 ak ben coe weds ht 188,555.41 
Total Wis. Municipal Bonds and Loans ae wine Pee i.Ghe-aca Weace eraeana 
United States Bonds... ice ces ees Pn eee Se See cos aire ah aaa AON 
a eee . ee ‘ Se hudotestiars .. $458,678.40 
Can. Prov. Bonds (5 provinces)...... is, bryos ihay Stee Sate ie ae rad 734,364.83 
Can, City Bonds (3 cities) ......... bh alee Kg oR AAAT UES a ar 220,797.78 
Tots CRAIN TOMES oi oes cas cee dere see bewwes ee re 
R. R. Bonds (11 railroads)...... 3 pis tay Ecerotin ete, abe ie Geeoa ee wena , 
Pub. Util. Bonds (23 utilities) ........ ohare huh smaraeben Skah erdeers 
Real Est. Mort. Bonds: 
State Latid BMortenme ARS, Tonge oc as. 66k a0 eke sles emia dees 
St. Thomas Aquinas Mort. Bonds.... Ue a ee ater. ton en a beh ace bcmaue 
eh a AR oe BE) ee VC tT ln OP ogee 570 of i ae aa Pe mn eee ay reg nee eR 


The following trust fund bonds, held by the Annuity Board on June 
30, 1928, have been in default in interest payments, and are being liqui- 
dated for the benefit of bondholders: 

Par Value 


Wis; Mort. @ Bec. Co. Bonds ......ccsicicves NT ee ee ee $175,000.00 

Pirst Wis. Band Mort. ASSN. BOvwds.......0:0..0600 5:6 ese wares Saale 250,000.00 

fankers Joint Stock Land Bank of Milwaukee Bonds.. 5 445,000.00 

Wis. Colonization Co. Bonds.... Para ee kere hack eee a ee ; 5,000.00 
ROG) (TOSt. EOPUEGRG TiOGMEs...65 545 cre onieene ens 


Real Estate Owned 





$299,119.60 


$2,384,948.21 


414,005.51 


1,4138,841.01 
245,131.25 
600,980.30 


149,137.13 
75,000.60 
5,000.00 


$6,403,139.09 
17,400.00 


Note: Since June 20, 1928, the Annuity Board has sold three farms—one for $7,300, on 
Which the Annuity Board had a loan of $7,200; one for $4,500, on which the Board had a 
loan of $4,000; one for $2,548, on which the Board had a loan of $2,300. 
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NATURAL 





Regardless of hard usage and extreme wear and tear, Natural Slate 
Blackboards are always in first class condition—in fact, they will 
Outlast the most modern, well-built Buildings. 

And from the standpoint of Economy, no greater Saving can be made 
than using Natural Slate Blackboards. Think of it—upkeep costs can 
be completely forgotten. 


Natural Slate Blackboards are Durable, 
Sanitary, Fireproof, Easy-to-Clean, Easy- 
to-Write-on, Easy-to-Read-from. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
901 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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Supplies an abundance of usable 
Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, 
Devices and Material for use 

in all branches of elemen- 
tary school work. 


More Primary Material than any 
other teachers’ magazine and a 
correspondingly large amount 
for the higher grades. 


Many illustrations including: full 
page drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, etc.; large 

Poster Patterns; designs for 
Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


10 Large Full Color Art Master- 
pieces during the year with 
complete study material. 


Several pages of best entertain- 
ment material each month. 


Many other departments and special 
features of great interest and 
helpfulness to teachers. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Easier, More Effective Teaching with 


— NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


Subscribe Now and Pay Later 


We are making it easy for every teacher to have this 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. If 
you will fill out and mail the coupon below at once, your 
subscription will start with the September number and you 
need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 





iy -[Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient }—- 





OF 








[W. J. F.—Oct.] Date... wackunes ‘ 192 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
: Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning 
with the September, 1928, issue. Price $2.00. 
Place cross (X) In one [] I am enclosing payment herewith. 
- these squares to in- 
dicate prefe to 
pupae. een C] I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1928. 
Name ....... 


St. or R. FL D 


Post Office State 
(CD Check if you wish complete catalog of Owen publications for teachers 4 











Some of the New Books 


HEN the dim presence of the awful night 
Clasps in its jewelled arms the slumbering 
earth, 

Alone I sit beside the lowly light, 

That like a dream-fire flickers on my hearth, 

With some joy-teeming volume in my hand— 

A peopled planet, opulent and grand. 


—James McFarland 
in The Book World (1859) 


THe Lyric SouTH. An Anthology of Recent 
Poetry from the South, edited by Addison 


Hibbard. Macmillan Co. 


Those who have had the good fortune to read 
Ellen Glasgow's Barren Ground, Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts’ Time of Man, Benet’s John Brown’s Body, 
those who have seen Paul Green's “In Abraham's 
Bosom,” will be eager to read this collection to 
see whether the excellence of prose coming out of 
the South is matched in its poetical output. They 
will not find a very great inequality; and, particu- 
larly if they have weariéd a bit of modernism in 
verse, they will find much that is pleasing. 

As the editor remarks in his good introduction, 
what marks off poetry from the South from that of 
the rest of the country is the attitude of these poets 
toward religious matters and their enthusiasm for 
classical subjects. The poetry revival in the South 
started some five years later than in the Middle West 
and the North: therefore escaped many of the ex- 
treme forms and tendencies that the first experi- 
menters ventured, which partly accounts for the con- 
ventional note of southern poetry. 

The reader who wants in his poetry as much 
intellect as emotion, thought first and then music, 
more of the subtle than of the obvious, more anal- 
ysis than acceptance, is asked to look at the title 
again. He who takes the volume as it is intended 
to be taken will find in this cross-section of the 
writing that is being done in the South much lyrical 
beauty, and, more important, a sign of what may 
be expected to come out of the changing economic 
conditions of the South. 

Scott. Little, 


War AMONG LapiEs. By Eleanor 


Brown & Co. 


The novel is dedicated, “respectfully and without 
permission,” “to the man in the train between New- 
ton Abbott and Exeter who declared to the Author 
that all teachers had too much pay, too little work, 
and too much leisure.’ Those who have never 
been part of a school system, and those who have 
taught only in the very highest type of school sys- 
tem, may be shocked at the conditions revealed, 
buc readers who have taught in certain other kinds 
of school will recognize them as too grimly true. 
The author presents a picture of a set of English 
schoolmistresses haunted by the spectre of poverty. 
A thoroughly incompetent teacher fears that if she 
resigns she will never get another job. The rest of 
the staff fear that unless she does the school’s bad 
examination record will lead to its being: closed, and 
they will all lose their jobs. The story is briskly 
told and the characters of both teachers and chil- 


dren are decidedly well drawn. 
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Harness. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. Little, Brown 


and Co. 


No matter what time of evening one begins a 
novel by A. Hamilton Gibbs, he finishes it before 
going to bed. In this one the author again por- 
trays, and vividly, the difficulty in making post-war 
adjustments that is experienced by sensitive, think- 
ing men and women who were on the battle fields. 
But he gives us people who conquer (too fre- 
quently, in recent novels, they have succumbed). 
Harness is a good novel, but it lacks the force of 
Labels and Soundings. 


LITTLE OtIs. By Cora B. Millay. W. W. Norton 


and Co. Inc. 


Perhaps this should be listed under ‘Children’s 
Books,” but if youngsters get more fun out of it 
than grown-ups, we miss our guess. Here's a 
sample: 


There ain’t no sense in Jog-er-fry 
Unless you're goin’ away. 
Gram says I’ve got to learn a little 

Ev’ry stormy day: 
About who lives in Af-ri-ca; 

About who lives in Si-am— 
I don’t care who those fellers are, 

And they don’t care who I am. 





Another— 


Gram says I am a wicked boy 
I tell such dreadful lies. 
Sometimes she throws her hands right up, 
And makes me think she cries. 
She says if I keep on this way 
"Twill be my ru-y-na-shun ; 
Gram doesn’t un-der-stand, I got 
A great im-ag-i-na-shun. 


But get the book yourself. And the 
are every bit as delightful as the verses. 


illustrations 


Stx PLtays By Davip BELAsco. Little, Brown and 


Co. 


A splendid collection. Included are “Madame 
Butterfly,’ “Du Barry,” “The Darling of the Gods,” 
“Adrea,” “The Girl of the Golden West,” ‘The 
Return of Peter Grimm’’— David Belasco’s best. 
There are notes by Montrose J. Moses and an in- 
troduction by the author. 


FARM MECHANICS. By A. M. Field, R. W. Olson, 
and V. E. Nylin. Century Co. 


This book is written as a guide to students and 
farmers, and serves its purpose well. Practical sub- 
jects such as construction and repair of farm build- 
ings, painting, gas engines, harness repairing, black- 
smithing, and rope work are adequately handled. 
The authors depart from the prosaic and delve into 
the modern by dealing with radios, storage bat- 
teries, home improvements, fireplaces, water systems, 
and home sanitation. Farm boys in high school 
Smith-Hughes classes should find this an interest- 
ing text, and teachers should find it a pleasure to 
use. 
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Teaching American History 
in the Middle Grades 
of the Elementary Schools 











, jgconsit 


ormer Secy.,Wis.State Board , , , 
of bro agit ave Grad- By MARY G. KELTY, Super- 
uate School , Marquette ‘Univ. visor of History and the Social 


\. WISCONSIN is the name of a delightfully ite ga the Training Depart- 
f interesting, authoritative history and eco- ment, State Teachers College, 
nomics of our own state, written especially Oshkosh. 

for Wisconsin children, and for teachers who 
were formerly without a basis of adequate 
history. 

n Proper attention is given to the _ social 
facts of Wisconsin history, and those sub- 


This new book is in harmony with 
modern educational thought in the 


jects ordinarily separated—geography, civics, > . ° 
history, and economics—are presented in fields of curriculum-construction, 
* gah relations in concrete human ex teaching technique, and child 


Profusely illustrated with carefully chos- 


psychology. art I is devoted to 























a P 
en photographs, maps, and charts which ° ( ~ * “ 
constitute a impressive bain record of the technique; Part Il is a pi esenta- 
progress of our state and which tie in with vs r r 
the text to convey a lasting, comprehensive tion of Americs an history in tw elve 
impression of what lies behind the present units; Part III prov ides six care- 
qoenns. political, and economic structure of fully worked out illustrative les 
isconsin. d slic S- 
The first adequate, authoritative history o . is VIC . i SD 
of Wisconsin for Wisconsin children. sons. List Price post paid $2.40. 
Cloth, 429 pages, 5'4«8. Price $1.72 net = 
AID TX 
Ten days’ free examination—order now! GINN AND COMI ANY 
The Bruce Publishing Company 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
3066 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee 
Are You Taking Advantage of the 
PROJECT METHOD 
Opportunities in 
THE WORLD BOOK? 


If you are ata to do project work without the help w hich 
the publishers of ’ The World Book can give you, or if you haven’t 
been making a “‘go” of projects for any reasons; or if you spend 
hours searching, digging out and organizing project material, here 
is good news indeed. 

THE WORLD BOOK has been built with the teacher’s needs 
in project-work in mind. Its unique arrangement, presenting 
facts in interesting STORY form, supplemented by pictures, out- 
lines, quiz-questions and list of related subjects—simplifies your 
task, breathes romance and life into both teaching and learning. 

Prof. O’Shea with the help of Prof. Works of Cornell, Chas. 
McMurray of Peabody College, Prof. Bagley of Columbia, and 
other noted educators has written for us a 68-page 
book, “Projects and Problems” containing fascinating 
problems developed in actual class work. 





A Typical World Dood Drains 
Why Uncle Sam and Canada 
Should Be Friends 


Here is a project from page 21 of the book 
“Projects and Problems” now free to 
teachers. International Friendship— Proj- 
ect: To find why Canada and the United 
States are and should be good friends. 
The World Book places in an orderly 
and systematic manner the factors which 
contribute to the pleasant relationship 











between the United States and Canada. 50° Book 
Is an outline study which correlates the Thousands of the 50 cent editions have been FREE to 
reference material in the World Book. purchased by teachers... but we will send UYaTS 


you acopy without costif 
you mail thecoupon now. 


~ Dept. 2110 
Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Lj Please san’ without cost and postage paid 68-page 
booklet ‘*Projects and Problems’’ for teachers’ use 








W. F. Car & COMPANY 





() Please send free and without obligation specimen 
pages of The World Book Encyclopedia. 


THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“*Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture’’ 
Published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 2110, 154 E. Erie St. Chicago, Il. 
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City State 
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The Pathway To Reading 


COLEMAN-UHL-HosIc 


The recent publication of the seventh and 
eighth readers completes this outstanding 
series. Modern scientific methods of read- 
ing instruction are applied to carefully 
graded material of the highest literary 
value in these nationally used readers. 


LATIN—FIRST YEAR 


THE CLIMAX SERIES 
BY 
MAGOFFIN AND HENRY 


Functional grammar, connected reading 
passages, carefully developed and limited 
vocabulary, and excellently organized re- 
view work mark this text as the ultimate 
achievement in beginning Latin books. 
LATIN—FIrRST YEAR carries out both the 
spirit and the specific recommendations of 
the Report of the Classical Investigation. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Newark Boston 
San Francisco 





New York Chicago 














Character is higher than intellect. 
—Emerson. 


This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 
Character-Building 


Edited by DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book I The Understanding 

Prince Grade IV 
Book II High and Far Grade V 
Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of 
Dr. Condon’s profound personal convic- 
tion that soul culture is the most impor- 
tant and most necessary phase of edu- 
cation, and that the development of 
personal character is the thing of 
greatest concern. 

Seven States and many large cities 
have adopted these books in their first 
season. 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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Fruit GROWING PROJECTS. By Sears. Macmillan 
Co. 


The set-up of the book is good. An outline of 
the subject matter precedes each chapter, is devel- 
oped in the chapter, and at the close of the dis- 
cussion on each important subject a check-up, con- 
sisting of questions designed to bring out important 
facts, is listed. This plan should materially aid the 
teacher in making assignments and in checking the 
effectiveness of them. 

About half the book is devoted to apples. Most 
of the balance is given to strawberries, bramble 
fruits, grapes, etc., which is a fair apportionment 
of space and in keeping with Wisconsin’s most im- 
portant fruit crops. 

Definite instructions as to selecting and laying out 
the site are given for each fruit. Spray schedules 
are given, and even plans for financing a fruit farm 
are not omitted. A complete text on fruit grow- 
ing, and as such could be used to advantage in 
Wisconsin. 


101 GAMES FOR Boys AND GIRLS. Illustrated. By 
Maude Day Zaltzell. Thos. Nelson & Sons. 


Games for indoors and out. We sent it to a 
playground director and she wrote us, “I've used it 
and it’s good.” 





Children’s Books 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, Hop 0’ My THuMB, ALI 
BABA AND THE Forty THIEVES, ALLADIN AND 
His WONDERFUL LAMP, SNOW DRoP AND THF 
SEVEN DwarFs, each in a separate little book, 
beautifully printed, and illustrated in colors, 
as pretty a set of these old fairy tales as any 
child could wish to have. (Thos. Nelson & 
Sons, publishers.) 


Macic Gotp. By Marion Lansing. Little, Browa 
& Co., Illus. 


The story of a twelve-year old boy, heir of 
Haddon Towers, who, when it seems he may be 
ciuippled for life, turns for comfort and entertain- 
ment to his father’s alchemist, learns how to make 
glass and soap and dyestuffs, and has a part in the 
old search for the way to make gold. A good story. 


LitTLi HEISKELL. By Isabelle Hurlbutr. E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 


A charming imaginative story about the weather 
vane which has guarded the top of the market 
house of Hagerstown, Maryland, since Colonial days. 
One day Heiskell came down from his high perch 
and wandered through the market, where he learned 
many things and saw strange sights. Fine illus- 
trations in color. 


More Asout Etuir. By Eleanor Verdery Sloan. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Illus. 


A story about two real children, Ellie and Fran, 
} 


who spend a joyful summer at the seashore, with 


i pony, a dog, and a canary to help in their fun. 
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THE YOUNG FOoLkK’s BooK OF THE SEA. By T. C. 


Bridges. Little, Brown & Co. 


For boys and girls, 10 to 15. The author writes 
of the sea, its movements and tides and currents; 
ts storms and dangers; the creatures that have lived 
in it since the beginning of life; navigation from its 
earliest days; light-houses and life-saving stations; 
pirates and wrecks and sea serpents; and all the 
strange myths and legends which have grown up 
since the days of the first sailors. Illustrations— 
107 of them—in color and in black-and-white. 


[HE Rep Cape. By Rachel M. Varble. Little, 


Brown & Co. 


Delightful. The story of a little princess who 
runs away to escade imprisonment. Kind peasants 
betriend her, and she fights her way as a working 
girl. In the end, of course, she rejoins her Queen 
Mother and is restored to her rightful place. 


Happy COUNTRY. By 
The Abington Press. 


THE DREAM HILLs OF 
Ethe! and Frank Owen. 
Happy Country is a place of laughter, of soft 
usic, and lovely songs, of fragrant flowers, and 

ittle dreams. for Happy Country is childhood.’ And 

in this book they all meet, in pretty stories for 
children who still believe in fairies and elves and 
megic. 


} 


BROWN BowL. By Phila Butler Bow- 
Nelson & Sons. 


THE LITTLE 

man. Thos. 
beauty—beauty of printing and 
binding and pictures, beauty of stories and poems, 
beauty of ideals carefully inculcated—this book can- 
not be praised too highly. Every child who reads 
it, particularly every child who owns it, will be 
bette: for knowing 1 


For composite 


Boys. 
Brown 


STOWAWAY AND OTHER STORIES FOR 
Edited by Wilhelmina Harper. Little, 
& i 0, 


well-known authors were 
Companion. Stories ot 
athletics, of animals, and 
growing boys. 


All of these stories by 
selected from The Youth's 
adventure, of heroism, of 
all the activities that interest healthy, 





Ellis Commercial Texts 


Facilitate Classroom Work 





BOOKKEEPING 
meee jing and Business Meth- 
he new standards and new 
sequent for bookkeeping in- 
struction. A two-year course 
ARITHMETIC 
Arithmetic for Business — The 
latest text in the field of commer- 
cia! arithmetic with new features. 
Rapid Calculation — Teaches the practice with supplementary drill 
value of accuracy and the cost of Letter Writing for the Business 
inaccuracy. Tablet cr book form Builder—A more advanced cor- 
BUSINESS LAW respondence course divided into 
Prattical Law —A one - semester three parts with exercises. 
course of business association. SPELLING 
Essentials of Commercial Law Ellis Rational Spelier—A book 
A brief course of legal principles. that develope spelling ability. 


TYPEWRITING 
Vocabulary Method of Training 
Touch Typists—A book with 
many unusual features divided 
into five parts with office practice. 
ENGLISH 
Effective English and Letter Writ- 
ing — Principles of grammatical 
usage and business letter writing 








Send for catalog ELLIS PUBLISHING CO. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 











COMPTON’S<=<IN THE 


CLASSROOMS OF THE 


NATION 








Above—a phorograph of grade 7. A—Goodrich School, 

Chicago, Ill. Miss Florence Evans . the teacher. The 

Class, as usual, is using Comdton’s in the prepara 
tion of its geography lesson. 








“In my school I have installed a 


class-library in every classroom 
from the 4th grade up. Andinea 

lit I have placed a set of 
Ce ston’s Pictured Ency pedia 





tests 1 have 


uprel 


because after careful 
found it accurate I é 
attractive to the pu 
pils, and the most 1 ne 
re COLBY cle pedia available. ”__ Miss Eve 
x Princi 





sive 





le 





Miss E vel 
rine th al 
The Goodrich School, 
Chicago, Illinois 





The Growing Need for Compton’s 


F. 


Now Nationally Recognized 


HE Classzocim photographed above is typical 

of the daily procedure in thousand 
schoolrooms. 1) he class using Compton’s Pi 
Incyclopedia from the class-library to make a 
lesson presentation complete. Compton’s can func 
tion just as profitably in your classroom. 


S OT m 





In the modern presentation of any lesson ther 
must be countless references to other volumes to 
amplify the facts the textbook gives. In ag ic 
all of these facts are presented in simple y 
ology, accurate, interesting, completely illustra ated, 
and immediately accessible. With Compton’s in the 
class-library these references can be read immedi- 
ately when the need arises. This is necessary if the 
most is to be gained from the lesson. 

Ey ery reference that may be sought, every 
world-wide progress—Science, History, Geogr phy, 
Human iit ie sic —all is up-to- the-minute in 
Compton’s, recognized as the ideal school encyclo- 
pedia by all who have used it. Leading educator 
and textbook authors urge its use in the class-librat 








fact of 








-library with Compton’s. Sample 
nt free on reque t. 


Start your clas 


pages and prices se 


E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Publishers 
Dearborn Street, 


1000 N. Chicago 

















Around The State 


Calendar 


Oct. 18-19—Northwestern Teachers Assn.— 


Eau Claire 

Oct. 18-19—Western Teachers Assn.— La 
Crosse 

Oct. 19-20—Central Wis. Teachers Assn.— 
Wausau 

Oct. 23—Northern Supervising Teachers— 
Superior 

ai 7—County Superintendents — Milwau- 
ee 

Nov. 8-9-10—- WISCONSIN TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION—Milwaukee 

Feb. 8-9—Southern Wis. Teachers Assn.— 
Madison 

April —Penmanship Teachers 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Assn. — 





A function of popular government which many 
voters today take for granted will be critically ex- 
amined for its good or bad points by Wisconsin 
high school students during the next six months as 
teams enrolled in the Wisconsin High School For- 
ensic Association prepare to debate the direct pri- 
mary nominating system. The question for the com- 
ing debate reads: “Resolved, that the direct pri- 
mary system of nominating candidates for United 
States senator, United States representatives, and 
state officers be abolished.” Any of the state’s 435 
high schools registering for the debating tournament 
may also be entered for the state-wide oratorical and 
declamation contests. Final contests in debating will 
be held in Madison next April and in the other 
events next May. Selected source material for all 
the contests is furnished to the schools by the uni- 
versity extension package library service upon re- 
quest. 





Several of the new instructors at the Oshkosh State 
Teachers College have come from positions on the 
faculties of leading colleges and universities. Dr. 
May M. Beenken, mathematics department, taught at 
the southern branch of the University of California 
and the University of Chicago. Dr. Florence M. 
Warner, who received her doctor's degree from the 
University of London, taught at the Charleston, IIli- 
nois state teachers college. She instructs in play pro- 
duction, Shakespeare, and modern drama. Dr. John B. 
Whitney, from the University of Iowa, is instructing 
in physics. Dr. Hilda Taylor, for the last ten years 
on the faculty of the University of Iowa, is teaching 
courses in literature and composition. 





A number of important additions have been made 
to the Superior faculty. Dr. Alina Lindegren, a 
University of Wisconsin Ph. D., who has been teach- 
ing at the Oxford, Ohio, College for Women for 
the last three years, has been appointed professor of 
economics and sociology. Dr. Hilda Lundin, who 
has been dean of women at the Junior College, 
Rochester, Minnesota, for several years, has been ap- 
pointed professor of history. Miss Bernice Cooper 
will teach public speaking. She is a graduate of 
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Beloit and has her master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. She has also taken special 
work in public speaking at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Miss Cooper formerly was instructor in Eng- 
glish at the University of Wyoming, and at the State 
Teachers College, Springfield, South Dakota. Miss 
Jane Temple, Columbia University M. A., takes the 
place of Miss Helen E. Loth. Miss Charlotte Wii- 
liams, of the University of Iowa, is the new second 
grade critic. Miss Lois M. Pennie is fifth grade 
critic, succeeding Miss Nell Gleason, who has been 
given a position on the editorial staff of the John C. 
Winston company. Miss Pennie has her B. A. from 
the Moorehead State Teachers College, where she has 
been critic and instructor in penmanship for several 
years. 





At a special schoo! election held in North Mil- 
waukee September 25, a bond issue of $275,000 was 
passed. Fifty thousand dollars is to be used for an 
addition to the South Side Graded school. Two 
hundred twenty-five thousand dollars, plus an addi- 
tional $20,000 reserved for this purpose will be used 
for adding fifteen rooms to the North Milwaukee 
High school. This will include a gymnasium of 
80 x 80 and an auditorium seating about 1100 peo- 
ple. North Milwaukee High school has organized 
its first football team. This has been made possible 
by the development of a football field in the North 
Milwaukee city park during the past summer. The 
park is one block from the school. The board of 
education has furnished equipment for thirty players. 





The opening day at Dorchester found the same 
faculty on duty in the high school for the third 
consecutive year. This is a record seldom made 
even in small schools. Harvey L. Hougen is serv- 
ing his fourth year as principal, while Miss Lorena 
Johannes and Mrs. Doris Crofoot Hougen are in 
their third year. Typewriting and bookkeeping have 
been added to the course of study. This is a step 
toward getting a full commercial course. Dorchester 
High school was placed on the accredited list of the 
University of Wisconsin last spring following a visit 


by R. A. Walker. 





The new vocational school at Beloit was dedi- 
cated on October 2 with appropriate ceremonies. 
The dedication address was delivered by Robert L. 
Cooley, director of the Milwaukee Vocational school 
and president of the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion. An address was also delivered by George P. 
Hambrecht, State director of vocational education. 
The building, which is a two story structure, is one 
of the most beautiful in Beloit. It is built to meet 
the large demands upon a vocational school in a 
growing city and it is provided throughout with the 
latest type of equipment. A. G. McCreary is di- 
rector of the school. Supt. F. E. Converse is presi- 
dent of the Board of Industrial education. The 
building is dedicated “to the boys and girls and men 
and women of Beloit who seek to add to their hap- 
piness, success, and prosperity through increased 
knowledge.” 
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Ash for a demonstration 


Eastman Classroom Films 


Every teacher of geography or general science who has viewed any of 
the forty subjects now available has been quick to see the possibilities 
in this new material. The teacher’s guide which accompanies each film 
is especially helpful; and the close correlation with the present course 
of study excites favorable comment. 

Our pamphlet, Eastman Classroom Films, gives further details, in- 
cluding prices. 


Let us give a demonstration 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 
SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Orange Line Service makes it convenient to 
follow your football team on their games away 
from home this fall. 


Regular service between—Madison, Fond du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Neenah, Wautoma, Berlin, 
Juneau, Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Green Bay, 
Prairie du Sac, Portage, Stevens Point and 
intermediate towns. 


The Orange Line 


WISCONSIN POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 

















SPEND 
YOUR NEXT 
GLORIOUS 
HOLIDAY 


in a trip to Sunny and 
Picturesque South 
Africa the all year 
round Travel Land. 


Include in this delightful 
trip a month’s sojourn, in this 
wonderful and romantic land, 
visiting the scenes environing 
the lives and histories of Cecil 
John Rhodes, Stephanus J. 
Paul Kruger, Louis Botha, 
H. Rider Haggard, Olive 
Schreiner and other illustrious 
characters of whom you have 
so often read. 

You can visit, among other 
celebrated places and scenes, 
the Historic Cape, the bourne 








of many an ancient mariner; the Great Kimberley 
Golconda Diamond Mines; the vast Johannesburg 
Gold Fields, mile deep; the majestic and incom- 
parable Victoria Falls; the unique thrilling and 
barbaric Bantu War Dances; the quaint Kaffir 
Kraals; delightful Durban; the mysterious Zim- 
babwe Ruins, dating back perhaps, to the days of 
Solomon and Sheba, etc. You will, yourself stand 
n the spot where Rhodes spent many a lonely 
vigil, dreaming of South Africa’s coming great- 
ness, and see with him, rising out of solitude and 
waste, mighty cities, happy rural homes, and teem- 
ing harvests—a dream already partly fulfilled to 
your living eyes. And, added to all these marvels, 
many a delightful side-trip to other wonders, at 
little additional cost. 

In short, at a nominal cost you can enjoy a rare 
and unique combined educational and recreational 
trip under ideal climatic conditions and of match 
less interest and romance, 

For your classes a free booklet “Historical Resume 

of South Africa” is available—10 copies free for the 

asking 10 any school that applies, Edition limited, 
Write promptly, 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST BUREAU 
Dept. ED-10, Room 657, 11 Broadway, New York City 
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Miss Laura M. Johnston, of the faculty of the 
Oshkosh State Teachers college, was elected president 
of the Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers association 
for the coming year, at the meeting held in Osh- 
kosh, October 6. Other officers named are as fol- 
lows: Vice-president, Supt. B. J. Rock of Ripon; 
secretary, George O. Savage of Oshkosh; Miss Mabel 
Mayer, Manitowoc, director, to succeed Supt. C. C. 
Bishop, Oshkosh. 





The Child Study Association of America, 54 West 
74th Street, New York City, has just issued a new 
book list, “Suggestions for a Parent’s First Book 
Shelf.” This list contains twenty-five titles with 
author, publisher, and price, and should be ex- 
tremely valuable to any one who is doing serious 
reading along the lines of child training. This 
book shelf was prepared by leaders in child train- 
ing and the Bibliography Committee of the Child 
Study Association of America. The price is 5¢. 





Albert Nelson, principal of Star Prairie school, 
New Richmond, recently sustained severe injuries 
on the right hand when he leaped from his car as it 
burst into flames. A series of backfires ignited the 
carburetor and in a few moments the car was ablaze. 
The mechanic who was driving the car had stopped 
to adjust the carburetor and had just lifted the hood 
of the machine when the gasoline caught fire. He 
cried out a warning to Nelson, who jumped to 
safety. 





Several instructors have been added to the Carroll 
College faculty this year. Mrs. Maud H. Menden- 
hall, formerly assistant dean at the University of 
Wisconsin, assumed the responsibility of dean of 
women with the opening of school. Other ap- 
pointees included Dr. Garret D. Vander Lugt of 
Michigan, and Dr. John E. Filcroft, formerly of 
New York University. 





About $400 has been spent for new furniture and 
fixtures for the South Wayne High school. The 
laboratory is fully equipped with laboratory tables 
and a large new storage cabinet has been built in. 
It is now as well equipped as any laboratory in the 
section around South Wayne. The W. J. E. re- 
porter also adds, ‘Though this is the first year that 
Latin has been offered, it is quite popular as an 
elective.” 





Of the sixty-three teachers of one-room schools in 
La Crosse county thirty-seven returned to the same 
school for another year. This is the smallest turn- 
over the county has ever experienced. The Rockland 
school has been organized into a state graded school 
of the second class. An addition to the schoolhouse 
is being built and will soon be ready to be occupied. 
Mrs. Estelle Pellersels is principal and Miss Carol 
Shattuck is teacher of the primary grades. 





Principals of Lone Rock, Ithaca, Boscobel, and 
Muscoda high schools have organized an athletic 
and forensic league. E. H. Lubbers, principal of the 
Muscoda high school, was elected president and 
Major R. C. Graewin, principal of the Boscobel 
high school, secretary--treasurer. 
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NEWSON & COMPANY 


invite you to visit their booth, space No. 11, 
Exhibition Hall, at your convention in Mil- 
waukee, to become acquainted with these 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 


NEWSON READERS—Pupils’ books, teach- 
ers’ manuals, very attractive accessory ma- 
terial, ready for the first three grades. 


LITTLE FOLK’S LIBRARY—Unique  sup- 
plementary reading unit for grades one and 
two. 


PILOT ARITHMETICS—Pupil's 
grades three to eight inclusive, 
manuals for grades one to six and 
Cards for Foundation Number Work. 


books for 
teachers’ 
Drill 


NEW ALDINE LANGUAGE SERIES—For 
grades three to eight inclusive A teachers’ 
manual for each book, and— 


LANGUAGE TRAINING—Teachers’ 
book for grades one and two. Also— 


Hand- 


THE STAR SPELLER—TEACHING TECH- 
NIQUE, a normal! training workbook, and 
others. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 
2500 Prairie Avenue 


CHICAGO 











—— sO 


A New Series 


with ‘‘features which make tradi- 
tions look like ox-carts in the 
presence of automobiles.’’ 








| —Journal of Education. 


THE TRIANGLE 
= ARITHMETICS 


SIMPLICITY 
By Brueckner ~ Anderson “ Banting ~ Merton 


uTuity 

| Published in both a Three-Book Edition 
| and a Six-Book Edition for Grades 

| Three to Eight 


SOME OF THE FEATURES 


A content based on the results of exhaustive 
research “ Scientific step by step develop- 
ment of the processes ~~ Standardized tests 
“Standardized problem scales ~ Motivated 
problem material ~~ Diagnostic tests and re- 
medial exercises New type objective tests 
— Wealth of practice material, reviews, and 
periodic cumulative exercises — A work book 
(pad) for each grade. 


Illustrated literature upon request 
THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY | 


is 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO Z) 
| Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 



















TE FOR TEXTBOOKS 





\ 
¥; 


What Would YOU Do?) 





Sickness , — 


If It Happened Tomorrow? 


Suppose you suffered an Accident tomorrow 
that disabled you for weeks or months— 

Suppose you were suddenly taken sick and 
a substitute took your place— 

Who would help you pay 
Nurse and the Board Bill? Accident, Sick- 
ness and Quarantine are the three major 
causes that rob thousands of Teachers of a 
portion of their salaries every year. We know 
that one Teacher out of five suffers such a 
loss every year. 


What The T. C. U. 
Will Do for You 
When “It” Happens to You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are 
totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sick- 
ness. It will pay you $25 a month for illness 
that does not confine you to the house, but 
keeps you from your work. It will pay you 
$11.67 a week when you are Quarantined and 
your salary stopped. 333 


the Doctor, the 


It pays from $333 to 
$1,000 for major accidents or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits doubled for travel 
accidents. Protects during the vacation period, 
too. 

Policies with increased benefits 
those enjoying larger incomes. 

Send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. 


issued to 


Protection in detail and shows you what 
hundreds of teachers all over the country 
think of it. Mail the coupon today. It 


places you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 


914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 

To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

T am interested in knowing out out 
Protective Benefits Send me th whole 
story and booklet of testimonials 
IO 6s Sen wea eeE ees 
rn ee rT 


(This coupon places the sender under 


obligation) 
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THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY 
HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Offers 


Attractive Materials for Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades 





SELF-VERIFYING NUMBER CARDS 
Self-instructive and Self-verifying 


$267 This seat work combines number match- 
ing examples in addition and subtraction 
in numbers 1—10. There are twenty-five 
slotted ecards printed two sides, with 
dominoe problems and numerals and 
twenty-five correlating slips with an- 
swers. Printed on a durable card stock 
and put up in partitioned box. 

SELF-VERIFYING PHONETIC CARDS 

8266 Combining picture matching and word 
building. It consists of twelve slotted 
cards, 24 correlating slips, 48 illustrated 
words and 72 phonetic symbols. The 
words illustrated are selected from 
Edward L. Thorndike’s famous list of 
the 1,000 most widely used words in the 
English language. Cards and slips are 
printed in two colors. An unusually at- 
tractive and effective form of phonetic 
seat work. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
THOMAS CHARLES CO. 
2249 Calumet Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Northwestern Agents for Milton Bradley Co. 








SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
1928 Revised Edition 


By Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert 
Grege 


A one-semester course conveniently or- 
ganized into ninety short units. Bach 
unit is filled with up-to-the-minute busi- 
ness information and practical laboratory 
projects, making the last months of the 
stenographic course intensely business- 
like and interesting. Not only are the 
simpler secretarial duties covered 
thoroughly, but the student is also given a 
training in the rudiments of secretarial 
bookkeeping, business graphics, banking 
procedure, and legal papers—a complete 
reproduction of the busy life of the 
present-day secretary. 


For the Pupil 
Secretarial Studies (text)..$1.40 


Laboratory Materials ....... .60 
Secretarial Studies, Intensive 
Course — Pad Form (For 
private commercial schools 
of intensive courses in 
public SCHOOIS) ..6.0s2058 1.60 
For the Teacher 
Secretarial Dictation ....... 80 
Teacher’s Handbook ....... 25net 


Order from our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 
San Francisco 


Boston 
London 


Chicago 
Toronto 











Last July a course in home economics was_ in- 
stalled at Lake Mills. About seventy girls have 
enrolled in it. The unit plan was followed, and 
four separate kitchens divided by partitions were 
equipped with an electric stove, a sink, kitchen 
cabinet, and kitchen table. 





The faculty of the Marinette Vocational school 
has enrolled 100% in the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation for the coming year. Mr. Neal B. Mitchell 
of Tomahawk, Wisconsin has been engaged as in- 
structor of machine shop practice and auto mechan- 
ics. He takes the place of George E. Haack, who 
has accepted a position in the Kaukauna schools. 





The Milton Union High school will hold an ag- 
ricultural fair this year. It will be open to exhib- 
itors of agricultural products in the surrounding 
community. It will also exhibit some of the work 
done by the agricultural students in the high school. 
The fair will be in charge of J. F. Wilkinson, di- 
rector of the Department of Agriculture in the Mil- 
ton Union High school. 





The committee appointed by the Civics section of 
the W. T. A. to prepare an outline of Civics for 
use in Wisconsin schools, will have its report in 
pamphlet form ready for the November meeting. 
Members of the committee are H. G. Lee of White 
water State Teachers coiiege and Miss Eva Van Sis- 
tine of the Oshkosh State Teachers college, who put 
many weeks of work into the preparation of the 
outline. 





Construction has been started on a new $220,000 
science building and a $45,000 central heating plant 
in Shorewood. Some years ago Shorewood adopted 
the campus plan of building. So far the adminis- 
tration building has been completed and the gym- 
nasium and manual arts buildings have been 60% 
completed. Final plans include a junior college and 
auditorium. 





Eau Claire had its first Civic-Teacher mixer, Oc- 
tober 5. The mixer was sponsored by the retail 
trades committee of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Kiwanis Club, Rotary Club, and Live Y’ers. Said 
the sponsors, “We want the teachers of Eau Claire 
to feel a real part of the community—and to know 
the people of Eau Claire live in a city ‘where 
friend meets friend.’ ”’ 





The Campbellsport High school is now operated 
on the supervised study plan. The daily schedule 
consists of five sixty-five-minute periods. An addi- 
tional teacher has been employed and a two-room 
building has been constructed to accommodate the 
constantly increasing enrollment. 





County Superintendent Fra Buchanan reports Pepin 
county 100 percent in membership in the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association for the first time since the as- 
sociation was organized. The record was achieved by 
the following enrolling officers—Rural and _ state 
graded schools, Miss Thompson, Durand High school 
and grades, Mr. Martin, and Pepin High school and 
grades, Mr. Morris. 
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PERSONAL STATIONERY 


PRINTED WITH YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS 


100 Single Sheets $] 10 
50 Envelopes . 
(Five Day Service Guaranteed) 

High grade, smooth clear white Bond 
with unusual fine writing surface. Has 
that much desired Crisp, Crackly “Feel” 
that recommends it to everyone as a very 
superior Quality Stationery. Sheet size 
7%x10%4, Envelopes 74%x4 inches to 
match. 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PRINTED 
FREE 
On every sheet and envelope in Rich 
Deep Blue, typed in clear tasty, Plate 
Gothie up to 4 lines. Makes a stationery 
vou will be delighted to use—Or an ideal 
gift with your friend’s name. 


FINE QUALITY BOND PAPER 
100 Single Sheets 
50 Envelopes, Post free in U. s.$1.10 


EASTON PRINTING SERVICE 
Dept. J. E. 
423 W. Main St., Deerfield, Wis. 








Are You a School Teacher 
Owning an Automobile? 
Then we wish to place before you a 
proposition by which you can add 
materially to your income. 


It has been our custom for twenty 
years past to place our Art Exhibits 
in public schools through agents, 
each covering a wide territory. 
We believe this work can be done 
more efficiently by an agent cover- 
ing a more restricted territory, 
where he is acquainted with the 
schools and their personnel. 
The work can be done during vaca- 
tions, week-ends, and holidays, and 
by correspondence. We furnish all 
necessary material. No capital is 
required. 

We will be glad to send full information 

to you. 


ELSON ART PUBLICATION 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Educational Art Art Reproductions in 
for Schools Full Color and Sepia 


School St., Belmont, Mass. 











Calumet’s Double Action 


gives you a baking powder con- 
taining two leavening units — 
one begins to work when the 
dough is mixed, the other waits 


for the heat of the oven, then 
both units work together. You do not 
have to use extra care or precaution 


when you use it. 
MAKES BAKING EASIER 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 








SALES 22 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHE} 
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Sewanee 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 





Students’ 
mrenaieis Desk 





\ favorite in many laboratories. The 
gas und water pipes, with convenient outlets, 
are placed under the lower shelf and directly 
over the trough. Accommodates sixteen 
students, working in sections of eight. 

For the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, 
Science, and for use in Manual Training and 
Kindergarten Work, there is no Laboratory 
Furniture that equals Kewaunee in service 
and endurance. Write for information. 

Address all inquiries to the factory at 
Kewaunee, 





” e 
—— FURNITURE EXPERTS 
(. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Ist L INC OLN s'T., KEWAUNEER, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenu: 
Chicago Office: 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Room 1511 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Domestic 











Better, Safer Playgrounds! 


VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 
been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 


We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 

Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 


THE EVERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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Due to heavy bond issues in the village the dis- 
trict at Muscoda hardly feels capable of carrying one 
for a new school. For the past three years, how- 
ever, * $5000 has been put aside each year as a nu- 
cleus tor the new building and in a few more years 
the new structure should be a reality. 





The Shorewood schools have issued a mimeo- 
graphed course of study in reading with a printed 
cover (154 pp.) for grades one to six. Copies may 
be had by writing Superintendent H. S. Hemenway. 
Principal Beulah D. Kobler has been in charge of 
the work. 





At a recent meeting of the Eastern Dane County 
Teachers’ association, the following officers were 
elected: President, Gertrude Stockton, Edgerton; 
vice president, Martin Stout, Morrisonville; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mrs. Selma Anderson, Stoughton 
Delegates who will represent Dane county at the 
Milwaukee convention are, rural, Olive Otteson and 
Florence Frydenlund, and state graded, Hattie Nelson. 


—y 





Students and teachers are enjoying the addition to 
the New Auburn school building. The addition in- 
cludes an assembly room, two classrooms, and ‘one 
of the finest little gymnasiums.” The high school 
enrollment last year was 33, while this year 55 are 
enrolled. 

sca elinteciiaas 

Miss Maude McBroom, principal of the Elementary 
School of the University of Iowa, will hold a series 
of educational conferences with the students and fac- 
ulty of the — State Teachers College on Octo- 
ber 22 and 





The Woodville High school has a thirty-six per- 
cent increase in enrollment over last year. The in- 
crease is attributed to a stronger program of extra- 
curricular work, which this school considers second 
to scholarship. 





E. L. Mendenhall, principal of the Fond du Lac 
County Rural Normal school served as institute in- 
structor at Olney, Illinois, in August. 





Milton Union High school has an enrollment of 
200 this year. A special music class has been 
started and the school band has increased in en- 
rollment. 





SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


Party ano Banquet Favors 
(Balloons, confetti, hats. noisemak- 
ers, etc.) Minstrel “equip. Free lista, 
“How to Stage an Indoor Carnival.” 
Revii Tells how to orga 
manage, and advertise. Desc ribes 
60 sideshow stunts. Postpaid 25¢. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, H. P. Sta. Des Moines, iowa 








EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 
Organizers, Hostesses and Conductors re- 
quired for leading college tours. Nearly 
3,000 members representisg 700 colleges and 
schools last year. Europe 37 days $295. 
Mediterranean 57 days $495. 100 other con- 
ducted tours. 

College Travel Club, 154 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Use them to teach 
the Story of Co- 
lumbus and _ the 
Story of the Pil- 
grims. 

One Cent Size. 
3x3%. For 50 or 
more. 

Two Cent Size. 
5%x8. For 25 or 
more, 





Blue Boy Gainsborough 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects. or 25 
for Children, or for 25 Pilgrim and Colum- 
bus Subjects. Size 51x88. 

Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Size, 22x28 inches, including the margin. 
$1.00 cach for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations 
for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 





1928 Christmas Greeting Cards 
A choice box of 18 cards, no two alike, 
each with a tissue lined envelope. Price 
$1.00. Special offer until Nov. 1. 80 
Cents. Order today. 


The Perry Pict ures G Bake 




























OR nearly a quarter 
of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life 
—correct ventilation 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to 
eliminate glare these 
features make Draper @& 
Window Shades spe- 
cially adaptable forLs 
schoolroom use. Nlustrated above: 
Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. W. J. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND Kathe é INDIANA 
"hsaisreneo . 























My history classes are unusually responsive, 
now that I have maps with which to impress 
historical facts and trace important social, 
political and economical developments. 
History recitations are always interesting, my 
pupils are eager and responsive. History maps 
are certainly a necessary “teaching tool’, 

A copy of our beautifully illustrated catalog 
listing and describing the famous 
line of Johnston-Nystrom publi- 
cations for history instruction are /l 








free to teachers, principals and 
superintendents. Simply pin this 
“ad” to your letterhead. 


AJ.NYSTROM & Co. 








School Maps, Globes and Charts 487 
| 3333 EI PS SETION Chi inoi 
ee 3 Elston Ave (Better Maps) Chicago, Illinois 
S “Stans Guin 

















have never heen so responsive 























| WATER COLORS | 


in their Halloween projecls 
you are sure of happy results. 


While lo us for our free 
ideas and designs for OcToBER 


AMERICANC/ART - AID 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY: CALIFORNIA 


WHEN YOUR PUPILS USE 
“ & 7 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
OME OFFICE AND FACTORIES §* ‘587-667 WAVES AVE SANOLSAY ONO 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 


of Faithful Service 
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BEST PLAYS & ENTERTAINMENT 





ENTERTAINMENTS MATERIAL 
Of all Publishers 
New—Clean—Good Plays—Songs—Stunts High School Plays and Contest Readings 

For Every Occasion Teachers in Rural Schools, Grammar Grades, 

.. Get new book “Sing-Song Stunt Songs”.. and Junior High Schools, will find our selec- 

35 cents tion of plays, pageants, dialogues, drills, 

Free catalog from “The House That Helps” recitations, ete., distinctly superior. Send 

ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. for our hundred page catalogue! 
Franklin, Ohio also 922 S. Odgen, - Plays & Readings Bureau 
Denver, Colo. Northwestern College of Speech Arts 
2600 Portland Avenue 





Minnesota 








GOOD TYME PARTY GAMES! | sient 
Material for successful Parties, Opening 
Exercises, Community Gatherings, etc. 
Contains 
Games, Tricks, Riddles, Problems, and 
Miscellaneous Items 
Three Editions—Three Low Prices 
Abbreviated, 10¢—Complete, 50¢—-DeLuxe, $1 
Minneapolis Novelty Company 
706 Baker Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








MAGAZINES? Quick Service! 
And lowest prices from an old schoolmaster, 
who needs and appreciates YOUR orders. 
Also ALL Newspapers, Books, Music. On 
Credit. No order too small. Special club 
rates, All publishers’ offers duplicated. 





For accuracy in color, specify 





Catalogs, free. 
COLLMAN Book & Magazine SERVICE ARTEXT PRINTS AND JUNIORS 
BOX 826-A MILWAUKEE, WIS. ; 
The — series of color reproduc- 
tions of great paintings made di- 
GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL rectly from the originals by color 
State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters photography. Circular and sample 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, sent free to teachers on request. 





ete. Presentation of this ad will entitle 
bearer to special reduced rates. 


Deeshorn Geest cal dete ied. New Picture Study Course for Wisconsin 


Illustrated by Artext publications 





CHICAGO 
Particulars sent on request 
BELMONT HOTEL Authorized Distributors 
(Fireproof) 
Madison, Wis. . On Copia ws EAU CLAIRE BOOK & 
Every room has a Private Toilet an . 
Connecting Bath STATIONERY CO., 
Rates $2.00 and up Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


H. H. Hile, Manager 











THE PARKER TEACHER’S AGENCY 
We are always searching for successful A I teachers—Superintendents and principals 
demand the best these days—Surplus or no surplus, one thing is certain—we can always 
place more EXCELLENT teachers, teachers with a strong background of preparation and 
experience—If you have been successful, you naturally desire advancement—We will be 


glad to talk over our proposition with you. 
R. E. BALLIETTE, Mer. 14 S. Carroll E. 





Madison, Wisconsin 








THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Stout is a college specializing in the preparation of teachers of Industrial 
Education and Home Economics. It is the leader in its field, a practical 
school of exceptional merit. Write for catalogs. 

Burton E. Nelson, President, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 








Promotion our Watchword— Capitalize Train- 


| IND: rr, R ing and Success. We place every year hundreds 
ett ~=—Sséf teachers in City Schools, Colleges, Normals. 


DORN cy Booklet “‘Teaching as a Business” free. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 535-5th Ave., New York City Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 
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Rational Typewriting LEADS 


Rational Typewriting, the leading 
typewriting text for the past twenty 
years, and rapidly expanding this leader- 
ship, calls forth the best results from 
teacher and student because of four 
things— 

1. The fingers of a Rational student 
are trained in the order of their use- 
fulness—the first finger first. 

2. Each finger of a Rational stu- 
dent is trained by drills judiciously 
selected and skillfully proportioned 
to eliminate waste effort. 

3. The Rational student progresses 
rapidly from a beginner to a well- 
balanced, practical typist by means of 
business-like assignments covering 
the study and arrangement in typed 
form of letters, manuscripts, statis- 
tical tables, legal and business papers 
—models of 1928 artistry and busi- 
ness efficiency. 

4. Rational pedagogy recognizes the 
necessity of specially selected and ar- 
ranged bodies of materia] to meet the 
needs of different types of schools and 
individuals. 

A Brand-New Series 

The New Rational Typewriting series 
consists of more than a dozen books—a 
book for every type of school or course. 

Tell us your problem and let us help you 
' with its solution. 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London 








New Publications 
Schorling-Clark-Potter 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN 
ARITHMETIC 


For Grades 5-8, four books 


These are work booklets consisting of 
inventory tests, practice tests, diag- 
nostic tests, remedial material, record 
forms, norms, and answers. 


Orleans-Sealy OBJECTIVE TESTS 


Every teacher will want this book as 
it gives detailed directions in the making 
of suitable objective tests for use in all 
classes and instruction for the full in- 
terpretation and use of results. 


Write for complete information about 
these new publications 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ardin L. Johnson 
Wisconsin Rep. 
Box 393, Wautoma 














Crumpton and Hosic’s 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


By Claudia E. Crumpton, A. M., Head of English Department, Hutchins 
Intermediate School, Detroit, and James Fleming Hosic, Ph. M., Ph. D., 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


This fresh, stimulating series provides an independent book for each year 
in the junior high school. All the important topics are treated system- 
atically and thoroughly in each of the books on successively higher levels. 
The subject matter is so interestingly connected with the daily life of the 
pupils that they soon come to feel a real need of the ability to use good 
English, not only in the schoolroom but also in their social life and later 
business life. The treatment throughout is in the laboratory style. The 
directions are ample even for teachers of limited experience. 


Book One (Crumpton) $1.00 


Book Two (Crumpton) $1.12 


Book Three (Crumpton and Hosic) $1.24 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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The DEMOUNTABLE 


has again 
proven 
to be 







The Executive’s Typewriter 
The Demountable was selected as the 
official Typewriter by President Coolidge’s 
Personal Committee for use in the 1928 
Summer Capitol in Wisconsin. 
We want you to know the Demountable 





“Dad, what is a T. C. U.? After teacher 
was hurt, Miss Ryerson said it was lucky 
she was a T. C. U. 


‘*Teacher Had an Accident 
today—’’ 


They'll all be sympathetic when they 
hear of your accident, or sickness— 

3ut what you will need then, more than 
anything else, is CASH. 

This is the one organization in the 
United States that for over 25 years has 
been ready and willing to pay any Teach- 
er-Member an income when regular work 
is interrupted by reason of Accident, 
Sickness or Quarantine. 

The time will come when a check from 


as the business leaders who are using it 


: the T. C. U. will mean more to you than 
know it. 


anything else could possibly mean. 

Send for our booklet which explains T. 
C. U. Protection in detail. 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T. C. U. Building 


‘ducational Department 
Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers—since 1911 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. S. A. Lincoln, Nebr. 



























$¢ 99 


NATURA 


ASSURES YOU PERMANENCY AND ECONOMY 


Natural Slate Blackboards are al- 
ways in first-class condition —no 
depreciation — no upkeep costs 
whatsoever — easy to clean at all 
times. 





Natural Slateis a product of Mother 
Nature—a genuine material! 


NATURAL is your protection! It is 
your assurance of Permanency and 
Economy. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO., 1101 Robin Ave., PEN ARGYL, PA. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
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| My History Case "ap 
have never heen so responsive. 


My history classes are unusually responsive, 

now that I have maps with which to impress 
historical facts and trace important social, 

political and economical developments. 

History recitations are always interesting, my 
pupils are eager and responsive. History maps 
are certainly a necessary “teaching tool’. 

A copy of our beautifully illustrated catalog 
listing and describing the famous 
line of Johnston-Nystrom publi- 
cations for history instruction sent 
free to teachers, principals and 
superintendents. Simply pin this 
“ad” to your letterhead. 


AJ.NYSTROM & Co. 


School Maps, Globes and Charts 448 





3333 Elston Ave. ge Fa ATA Chicago, Illinois 
Better Say 
































Biology Instructor's Desk No. 1034 


Thousands of Schools Now Properly 
Equipped to Teach Science 


The past few years have witnessed a 
wonderful transformation in the Labora- 
tory Equipment of the Schools and 
Colleges of America. 

Hundreds of new schools have been 
built—and in most of them—as well as in 
hundreds of old schools—Kewaunee Lab- 
oratory Furniture has been installed. 

We are anxious to send full information 
about good Laboratory Furniture to any 
science instructor. Write for informa- 
tion. Address all inquiries to the factory 
at Kewaunee. 


e e 
LABORATORY EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
189 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office, 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Room 1511 
Offices in Principal Cities 


FURNITURE 


¢ fF iovsas 





You Can Stand... 


Where Cecil Rhodes kept many a lone vigil 
dreaming of South Africa's coming greatness, 


You Can See... 


The realization of his dreams — mighty cities 
rising out of solitude and waste, 


You Can Visit... 


Scenes and places made famous by such illus 
trious characters as Cecil John Rhodes, 
Stephanus J. Paul Kruger, H. Rider Haggard, 
and Olive Schreiner. 


You Will Marvel... 


At the Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins, dating 
back, perhaps, to the days of Solomon and 
Sheba. The Great Kimberley Diamond Mines. 
The vast mile deep Johannesburg Gold Fields. 
The majestic, incomparable Victoria Falls. The 
unique, peaceful but barbaric Bantu War 
Dances. Th he quaint Kaffir Kraals. The charm, 
mystery, beauty, sunshine and invigorating 


outh Africa 


“The All Year Round Travel Land”’ 


At a nominal cost you can enjoy a unique 
combined educational and_ recreational 
trip under ideal climatic conditions and of 
matchless interest and romance. 

For your classes a free booklet 
“Historical Resume of South 

Africa” is available—10 copies to 

any school that applies. Supply 

limited. Write promptly. 


South African Tourist Bureau 
Dept. ED10, Room 657 
11 Broadway, New York City 
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“A Wise Investment” 
Demco Steel Magazine Rack 


This solid, light weight 
magazine rack with four 
shelves has a capacity of from 
15 to 25 magazines. It can be 
placed either against the wall 
or out in the room. 


The moderate price will per- 
mit you to have two; one at 
each end of the room; two 
side by side; or one backed 
up against the other. There 
is a roomy shelf in the rear 
for storing back numbers. 
Finished in olive green 
enamel. The feet have round 
gliders. Size, 31 in. wide, 48 
in. high, 15 in. deep. 

For special finish we charge 
25% extra. You may have 
grained mahogany, plain wal- 
nut or plain brown. 


No. 740w Each ___-__-_- $35.00 
Ee 65.00 





THE SATURDAY 
RNA EVEN 





MADISON, WISs. 


Gentlemen: 





| DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
| 
| 
| 


gS | Demco Steel Magazine Racks, 
via freight, F. O. B. your factory in Michigan with the understanding 
that we may return them within ten days if they do not please us. 











1 on | 
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